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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Fenterden - street, W. 
R Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the _— and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MacKENzIE. 


MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 23. Entrance 
Examination, Tuesday, September 23, at eleven o’clock. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. ° 1872. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
The next TERM begins on 22nd September, when new Students are received. 


The Thirty-fifth Half-yearly HIGHER EXAMINATIONS will commence on Monday, 
January 5th, 1891. ‘The last day of entry, December 13th, 1890. 


The LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in Instrumental and Vocal Music for next Session will 
commence on the first Monday in November. 


The next Local-Exawinations in MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE will be held on December 
12th. Last day of entry November 12th. 


tions, forms of-entry, prospéctuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





ed CONSERVATOIRE AT FRANKFORT ON THE 
MAIN. 

OPENING OF THE WINTER HALF-YEAR ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1890, 
WITH NEW COURSES IN’ ALL DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Terms 180 to 360 marks per annum. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars and all further information to be had of 


THE’ DIREcTION, 
MaxIMILIAN FLEIscH, GOTTHOLD KUNKEL, 


p Max Scuwakz. 
BLEICHSTRASSE 13, 





_IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK. A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and ™ Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


aca MUSICIAN: A. Guide for Pianoforte Students 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Centains Analyses of well-known Pieces essively arran; 
unite a Study of Musical Form th the ondinaay Planet rte Practice. % 7 ” 


Times.—“ A most valuable work, written b a teacher of great e ence to meet 
pressing wait. As the * Mubician ’ provides 2 full critical analysis o! Cy a to mee 3 


elp towards the analysi 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and eet. ; . "The intrinsic 


Saturday.Review.—‘‘ We are far from there is any royal road for acquir- 


suggesting that 
technical know but Mr. Prentice’ 
ing ve ter wade 8 road is in every way the pleasantest 


ore any pianoforte student. ay 
Academy. —‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and leasan language. 
commend it to all who desire to understand, sa’ ly interpret and wey 
School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” . 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 





THE ART OF SINGING 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of ies Lond ERACTICN for the VOICE 
A Method as used by the a. in oo Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 





HE VOICE 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON Be Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 





SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ARENTS seeking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORs, or GOVERNESSES for their Children are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, 
who will forward prospectus and every requisite information stn of charge. 


Particulars required are: Age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and about 
what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Companions are also 
recommended. Hours 11 till3. Saturdays closed. 





ya “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
9 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C 


Tue Fottowime Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
‘leadin; Lage Fe other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment ich will be conducted on Temperance principles. 


BILLIARD ROOM _... wit ee 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM pa cen 
WRITING ROOM FOR — po Sa 
Re + pe a } On the Second Floor. 
There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise. 


} On the First Floor. 


_ bay rae er by as FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Town. .... — Juniors (under 16 years)—Town .. £010 6 

Country... —Country 050 

Shorter terms of Subscription co a estcibta, ‘but only Annual Subscribers will be 

ae tad es such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
i 


The institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies—From 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 7. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m 
Pe above hours may be extended” to to, meet th e exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the  . for which ‘there will be 
Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in "hs odieains Annual Subscriptions date from 
ist J January to 24th December. 
For r particulars apply at the Institute. . 


ATIONAL CO- OPERATIVE FPESTIVAL 


COMPETITION FOR PRIZE PART-SONG. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals offered for the three best Original Part-songs. 


The Composition gaining the Gold Medal will be rendered by a Choir of Five Thousand 
voices at the Festival of 1891. 


Entries Close on  Janmary Ist, 1891. 


Fall particulars 
MALCOLM L. LOTR 
Hon. Sec. Musical te Bedfor-srme, 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANN Y MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 
BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 


FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, &c., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH, 
104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 


PIANOS, ™°2°2s, £10 10s 


FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POSSCOOOSOSCOSOOSODOOE 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN GO., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 








Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Stim on, ie. B 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A.J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., &., &. 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


900000000000 006000 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated iv every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2000000006006 O6OCC0 


P Per li (Digplarea 
er er lin 
insertion. after, advts.) 


Special Notives (Front Page, as far as space will 
rmit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
icture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 4s. Cd. ...... Op, DG, isseces 10s, Od. 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 


WIE scecvnsrnsatuserenscossersannsnescseigescvocecasevebepsacbhvsiees eee > 6s, Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... Oa. 00s sé ls. 6d, — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 

SERED GE BRIE 5.00 sascrccessesecisssdssiedoboreioecesceesenees te SS _ 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... 2s. 6d. o Os, Gd. ...... —_ 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under...... a Sere — 

rtzr, Half, or Whole Pages as per arrangement with Manager. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS BARITONES. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Madame SzemBricu. Mr. Dovetas PowE.t. 
Mrs. HutcuHinson. Mr. Macuteop Ramsay. 
Mdlle Rosina Isrpor. Mr. CHarues CopELAND. 
Miss Jenny Evpison. Mr. Gorpon HELLER. 
Miss Beata FRAncis. Mr. Frranecon-Davigs. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL. Mr. Davin BispHAm. 
Madame Mapenine Harpy. 
Miss Emity Daviss. 
Miss Detves-Yares. BASSES. 


Miss Herrine-Mason. 
Miss FLorence Norman. 
Miss Anna RussE.u. 


Mr. PuunKEetT GREENE. 
Mr. Rospert NEwMAN. 
an Mr. Dove.as Lort. 
Mdlle. Marie pre Lipo. Mr. N — ™ 
(The Russian Prima Donna). r. NORMAN SALMOND. 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS. VIOLIN. 


Miss Mareuerite Hatt. 
Madame Bercer-HENDERSON 


Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 

Mr. Fexvix BrerBer. 

Miss Hitpa MErepyTuH. 
Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Mons. Emit SAvRET. 





CONTRALTOS. 
Miss Dora BARNARD. | 
Miss Frances Hipwett. 


Miss Lucie JoHNSTONE. Se and 
Miss Auice Lams. | Mons. Ysave. 

Miss Heten MEason. 

Miss Amy Martin. VIOLONCELLO. 


Miss ELLEN Marcuant. 

Miss CHRISTINE NEILSON. 
Madame ScHLUTER. 

Madame OssorneE WILLIAMS. 


and PIANOFORTE. 


Miss L. Detves-Yartes. 

Mme. TreresaA CARRENO. 
Mr. Evgrene D’ALBERT. 
Mme. SopHiz MENTER. 
Mons. PApDEREWSEI. 
Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


Mr. Leo Stern. 
Malle. FLESCHELLE. 


TENORS. 
Mr. OrLtanpo Hark ey. 
Mr. HirweEn JonEs. 
Mr. Wiuu1am Foxon. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. M. SapELLNIKOFF. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANscomBE. Herr ScHARWENEA. 

and and 

Mr. Parties Tomes. Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he has been entrusted by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with the Management of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPEARANCES 
before the English and Scottish public. Early application for vacant dates is 
requested as the tour will soon be completed. 


M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. Be 
First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, Ne Suleéka, 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 

















Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
_ §T. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
anagement of their Engagements on Application. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





TrLEcrapHic AppREss—*‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ E ience, and are ronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ee nenec ae 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


Per Annum ............c0000 £015 0 iii... £017 0 
oy Half-year .......sssssee 0 7 6| ,, Half-year ............ 
99 QURRESE ccccecccscccnesees DO FS IGE pp QO co caccsccctcnciscns 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
——— 


*.* All advertisements for the current week’s vesue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical Cord. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1890. 














FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


S SeeEEnnIND canenaREel 


Sweet are the uses of stupidity, great and lasting their influence 
for good on art. So at least says M. Got, who, as the most 
reverend and to be revered actor in France ought to know some- 
thing of his business. He does know something—a good deal; 
there is no manner of doubt about that. And he has given proof 
thereof in a recent harangue to his young friends of the French 
stage, to whom he has pointed out that an actor commits a great 
folly when he allows himself to be over-burdened, or indeed, to be 
burdened at all, with brains. If you are clever, says M. Got in 


. effect, you are continually frittering away your talent in a vain 


and weary search after the “right reading”; you cannot make up 
your mind; you become a splitter of hairs; you are perpetually 
digging for subtleties, as though you were a pig. In short, 
says M. Got, to be an artist you must be a fool. 


* * 
* 


Now, certain notable exceptions apart, experience is on the 
side of the French actor. But experience wishes to move an 
amendment ; then she will be for him entirely. She wishes to point 
out that what M. Got really meant to say was that the actor—or 
the artist (we draw no invidious distinction)—may be a fool out- 
side his own particular work ; but that, inside, a small allowance of 








JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Masestry THE QuvEEN, 
AND ALL THE RoraL Famity, 
33 Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 


intelligence, even of education, may be permitted. For it will be 
apparent to the meanest comprehension (which, presumably, loves 
to engage itself upon questions of this sort) that a great artist is 
often completely wanting in many desirable qualities—such as 
generosity to other artists, the power of self-criticism, or the 
faculty of appreciating criticism offered by others. A review of the 
apparent exceptions, too, proves that the artist who is accomplished 
beyond the limits of his particular art is never supremely great 
within it; and conversely, that the supremely great artist is not 
usually accomplished beyond his own sphere. Rossetti, for 
instance, doubled his part, as the actors say ; but that critic would 
be of more than Ruskinian rashness who should assert that in 
either poetry or painting Rossetti was supreme; or deny that he 
would have done much more lasting work had he kept himself to 
the practice of one. Sir Frederick Leighton is another example. 
“’Arry ” once said—in one of those lapses into truth which are 
permitted even to an art-critic who does not know an oil-painting 
from a water-colour—that the President had learned too many 
things to have learned one worth the learning. Perhaps if he had 
kept to painting he might have become a greater artist, but then he 
would not have been President ; and “He paints, too,” would not 
have been said. So we need not regret his culture. 


*  * 
* 


M. Got himself is a notable exception, for besides being a fine 
actor he isa man of culture. But this goes for little. The point 
is that the world loses when a man with great artistic possibilities 
takes to spreading his energies over too large a field. Of course it 
is nice to be able to talk about all thenew books, and the new music, 
and the new religions with equal facility, to prove in your own 
person that an artist’s conversation need not be wholly “ shop;” but 
you need not be cultured to do this—you have only to read the 
“Review of Reviews” or those convenient articles on “The 
Magazines for August” with which the foresight of the Sunday 
editors provides you. One may put it in more serious fashion, not 
without a reminiscence of “One Word More.” The artist who 
devotes himself passionately to his one art may lose some of his 
life, suffer the extinction of some of his faculties. The choice is— 
to “gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” But the world 
asks this sacrifice of him. In making it he will certainly lose 
something in breadth of sympathy, in range of enjoyment; but 
he gains in the intenser pleasure of artistic creation. And, if he 
is not so entirely fin de siécle as to have ceased to believe in the 
nobility of self-sacrifice, he has his reward. 


* * 
* 


The uses of stupidity are nearly allied to the uses of the “Quarterly 
Review”; but—in justice be it said-—they are greater. Those who 
have read the article on “ Penny Fiction ” in our “ Grandmother’s 
Review ” will be in a position to appreciate the comparison ; those 
who have not may fall back on the recollection of the “ Quarterly’s ” 
treatment of John Keats. For this article is truly a wonderful 
thing. Not merely wonderful in the fact that its writer thrusts Miss 
Braddon, Charles Reade, and Mrs. Henry Wood into close ard 
painful proximity—as though a giant should be squeezed into the 
perambulator with two squalling babies —as the legitimate 
successors, in the literary order, of the author of “ Minnigrey”’; 
but because he is still as narrow in his views and his sympathies as 
he was forty years ago. For the “ Quarterly” Reviewer is one 
and indivisible. It is hard to imagine that he ever dies—or was 
ever born, for that matter. Four times a year does he come out from 
his seclusion, where no sound of the outer world reaches him, and 
delivers himself of such melancholy reflections as these presents on 
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the bad taste displayed by the school-boy in the choice of his 
fiction. Then he retires, to acquire further ignorance upon things 
in general. But he never dies; or, at least, if his body moulders 
into congenital dust, some subtle process of transmigration goes 
on by which the selfsame soul is handed on, and the good work 
is continued without intermission by a kind of apostolical succession 
of dulness—dulness of that order which is not gentle, and does not 
even love a joke. 
* * 

We have no intention of examining with any curious care the 
utterances of the “ Quarterly Review,” for we are concerned in this 
journal with art and literature. Certainly it would be curious— 
could we enter the field of the archeologist and fossil-hunter—to 
inquire into the causes which have operated to keep the Reviewer 
with us unto this day, when he bas ceased to be read by any but 
himself, and possibly a belated butterman, whose tastes are anoma- 
lous. These pleasing enquiries, however, are denied to us. Yet is it 
possible to drag the question of art for the people from the 
voluminous embrace of the Reviewer and to regard it as a very 
proper subject for thought? Let it beadmitted that the question 
is at present incapable of solution; the fable of the owl and the 
cat applies. What shall be done for the school-boy, of whatever 
age, that his manners may be softened, his sympathies rightly 
directed ? 


* * 
* 


Mr. Whistler says—and other people think, too—that art is 
not for the people. He is content to leave them to revel in the 
“pictures” of Mr. Frith, while, it seems, the “Quarterly 
Review ” wishes the school-boy to forsake “ Spring-heeled Jack” 
and “ Robinson Crusoe” for the serener joys of (let us say) ‘‘ Men 
Who Have Failed,” and the “ Examples of Youthful Piety.” 
The public, whom we indicate under the general name of school- 
boy, will not do this. For, let it be noted, the vulgar and the 
dull in art find ‘chief support, not from either extreme of society, 
but from the lower middle and middle middle classes. It is they 
who devour the works of Edna Lyall, and quasi-theological litera- 
ture of the same sort, and admire the “ Derby Day.” As for the real 
lower classes, théy read “Spring+heeled Jack ” and the like simply 
because they have nothing better within reach. Their daily 
labours are sordid and dull, stifling to the imagination. They 
will not, in the intervals of work, depress their spirits further by 
dull and unexciting literature. If they had ever heard of Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson they would read him with avidity and profit; 
they would read “Q,” and Mr. Rider Haggard, and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. But they do not get the chance. 


* * 
* 


In music it is much the same. Not only of the great Teacher 
of Nazareth may it be written that “the common people heard 
him gladly.” When the greatest things of art are set before them 
they are not slow to appreciate. Of course there will always be 
extreme beauties which are revealed only to the more cultured and 
refined ; but no one who has had experience of the ignorant man, 
who is also unsophisticated, can doubt his susceptibility. It is 
the vulgar commercial class, whose members care for nothing but 
the acquisition of money, for whom art is dumb. For the others, 
we repeat our conviction there need be no despair. Let the best 
of literature, of music, of painting, be put before them; they will 
be quick to perceive and appreciate. Like the rest of us, they 
crave vividness of emotional pleasure. If they can obtain it only in 
“ Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber,” the fault is not theirs, but 
ours. 





A malicious hoax has recently been played upon a well-known 
journalist whose writings are usually remarkable for accuracy and 
“ up-to-date-ness.” The genial “Cherubino ”—he whose criticisms 
adorn the pages of the London “ Figaro”—announced last week, 
in indirect but unmistakable language, that Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 
has been lately on the verge of resigning his post as principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music. This was coupled with the more 
veracious statement that Mr. F. Corder has been appointed Curator 
of the institution in Tenterden-street, to assist Dr. Mackenzie, 
whose health has been far from good, in the discharge of some 
part of his onerous duties. This is, of course, quite true, and we 
have to congratulate the Principal on the appointment of so able 
a colleague. But who can so grievously have misled the 
unfortunate Cherubino? Dr. Mackenzie has never had the 


slightest intention of resigning a post which he has filled so 


efficiently; the improvements effected by him in various 
ways are the only ueedful testimony to his fitness for 
his duties. At any rate, “Cherubino,” with his large experience, 
should not have been so easily duped. For it is plainly the duty 
of every journalist to verify his information at the fountain- 
head, and not to publish mere “ backstairs-gossip ”’ as authentic 
news. Even if a musical critic does not enjoy the confidence of 
those concerning whom he writes, the necessity for caution and 
judgment is in no way diminished. 


*  * 
* 


In this connection we may take the opportunity of congratulating 
Dr. Mackenzie, and all who are connected in any way with the 
Academy, on the success which is plainly attending their efforts to 
form a club. Elsewhere we give some account of the dinner 
which was held at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday evening, 
and which, it may be said for the benefit of those who did not 
share in the hospitality then extended, was a most pleasant and 
successful affair. Tonote the cordiality and affection which was 
displayed between students and professors was to be convinced 
that the club may exercise a very powerful influence for good on 
itsmembers. It is well that there should be occasions on which 
principal, and professors, and pupils can meet in more intimate 
fashion than is possible under the ordinary conditions which must 
obtain in a large academy. Confidence in the friendly intentions 
of the former and in the willingness to learn of the latter is far 
more easily established. The members of the club hope in time to 
have a proper habitation—a name they already possess. Doubtless 
their influence will then be indefinitely extended. So we wish the 
R.A.M. Club every possible success. 


* * 
* 


The lover of Wagner has been wont to claim that amongst the 
other reforms effected by his master not the least was that of the 
“ star-system.” With Wagner, he proudly says, passed away 
the popular worship of a single artist. Audiences come together 
now, not to hear the singer, but the opera. Alas! if the London 
correspondent of the Paris “ Figaro” speak truly, the more than 
Parsee-like worship of operatic stars is reviving. But it is no 
more the prima donna who is thus ignorantly worshipped—it is 
the primo tenore, and Jean de Reszke is his name. This is an 
extract from a letter addressed to the journal in question :— 

“The favour which this artist enjoys with the London public approaches 
a craze, a delirium. It has eyes only for him, smiles and bravos for him 
only. As soon as he opens bis mouth all the professional beauties fall into 
ecstasies. As soon as he shuts it they resume their native impassiveness. 
The other artists, though they may have genius, are as though they werenot. 
This disdain extends even to the lady artists. If gallantry were driven from 
the fair land of France, it is not at Covent Garden that we should find it 
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again. I should need the pen of the late Fervacques to describe the course 
of the tenor’s day as it ought to be described. In the morning he is in 
Rotten Row, caracoling among the young misses with floating golden 
tresses, saluting with a friendly nod the Prince of Wales, the Duc 
d’Orleans, and the various noble lords who pass at a gallop. At one o’clock 
he rehearses at Covent Garden as Patti used once to rehearse, without 
wearying himself, in order that all may learn their cues. After which he 
gallantly does honour to the lunch which Lady de Grey, thoughtful and 
motherly, has served in the manager’s room. And at night he expands 
in his glory on this stage transformed into an altar, and drunk with the 
vapours of incense and the perfume of hosannahs, 

‘He softly sinks to sleep, cradled in starry dreams.’ 
A man must have a very lofty soul not to be intoxicated by these displays 
of adulation, and not to rank them below the temperate applause of the 
Parisian public.” 
On which we only say that, great artist as Jean de Reszke is, we 
hope that Reszkolatry is not going to take the place of 
musicolatry. 

*,* 

The Lord’s Day Observance Society applies its energies some- 
what unequally. On the one hand it endeavours to suppress such 
performances as may be really productive of useful pleasure to the 
tired worker; while on the other it stops its ears and shuts its 
eyes to exasperatingly bad performances which only end in annoy- 
ance to all those who may be brought within their influence. As 
thus: a correspondent in Brighton sends us a pathetic complaint 
of his sufferings last Sunday, when a band made day hideous 
with execrable performances of sacred music. He inquires plain- 
tively if the said Society will not send one of its emissaries to 
Brighton to agitate for the suppression of the band. What do 
the worthy people say ? 

** 

We have received a copy of the seventh issue of Mr. G. H. 
Wilson’s excellent “ Musical Year-Book of the United States.” 
This contains, under the headings of the names of towns arranged 
in alphabetical order, an almost compiete abstract of all the note- 
worthy concerts given in the States during the season which ex- 
tended from about October, 1889, to May, 1890. Nor is it confined 
to concerts, for operatic performances also have their due record in 
its comprehensive pages. In its way nothing can be more com- 
plete or more excellently arranged—but to European students, it 
would be more interesting if some hints of criticism could be fur- 
nished which would enable them to separate the wheat from the 
chaff—if, in fact, it could be made a little more like Mr. Klein’s 
“Musical Notes.” Perhaps, while keeping his work in its present 
form for completeness of reference in the States, Mr. Wilson could 
issue a somewhat modified edition fur consumption by those foreign 
music-lovers who would like to know something of music in 
America from a less esoteric point of view. At present the work 
is a little too much like an auctioneer’s catalogue, which names all 
the various articles, but gives no intimation of their respective 


merits, 
** 


Quoting two paragraphs which appeared in these columns on 
June 28, one dealing with the reported decadence of the Wagner 
cult in Vienna, the other with the performance at a Richter con- 
cert of Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony, “The Musical Courier” of 
New York has the following :— . 

“ Numberless times within the past decade has ‘The Musical Courier’ 
called attention to the utter fatuity of all reports and rumours regarding 
the decadence of Wagner’s music, its growing unpopularity, and all such 
idle rubbish. Our unmusical contemporary named above has made itself 
the object of unceasing ridicule by its purblind policy of ignoring Wagner’s 





greatness. We perfectly agree with the ‘Mustcan Worup’ in its 
remarks about thoughtless people who, espousing the Wagnerian 
cause, do not understand what they are disputing about. Such 
adherents bring any cause, no matter how laudable, into disrepute. 
Fanaticism and admiration are separated by a wide sea of common sense. 
The man who in cold blood, or for that matter, warm either, declares that 
Richard Wagner was the only composer who ever lived is on a par with 
the individual who asserts that the great Richard had no musical genius 
whatsoever. They are both bores and should be suppressed. If in the 
broad sense we have asserted that music has no nationality, we may also 
cry out for catholicity of judgment as regards musical composition. As to 
Liszt’s ‘ Dante’ symphony, one of his best orchestral works by the way, 
we agree with the summing-up of the ‘Musica Wortp.’ Liszt was a 
masquerader in other men’s thoughts, and despite his brilliancy, his 
effectiveness, he is artificial and his work is not built on enduring lines.” 


* * 
* 


We have received a copy of the eigthth annual report of that 
excellent Musical Training College, the Raff-Conservatorium at 
Frankfurt, an institution which seems to be prospering as it 
deserves to prosper. The report speaks of 168 pupils, of whom 31 
belong to the elementary classes: and of these 168, 12 are from 
England, 3 from India, 3 from America, 3 from Switzerland, 1 
each from Italy, Hungary, and Holland; and the remainder (144) 
from Germany. In addition to the regular Vollege-concerts (as we 
may call them), of which there were 18, two dramatic perform- 
ances were given, one of which was Mozart’s “ Le Nozze,” and 
the other a miscellaneous selection. Besides these, selected pupils 
on two occasions gave performances of “Le Nozze” and of 
“ Fidelio” at the Homburg-Theater, in aid of the fund for erect- 
ing a memorial to the Emperor Friedrich, both of which were 
pecuniarily as well as artistically very successful. At the end of 
the report a list is given of pupils who have secured engagements 
at various high-class theatres, and this list is a striking tribute to 
the excellence of the teaching at the institution. 


* * 
* 


A correspondent sends us the following :— 

The paragraph you quote this week from Sir G. Grove’s report of the 
Royal College of Music is a little misleading in one instance. He says that 
at many schools and colleges the musical education is in the hands of 
thoroughly competent teachers trained at the Royal College of Music, and 
among others he names the Girls’ High School at Upper Baker-street, 
N.W. I do not know if there is more than one school of that kind in that 
street, but one at least, the Church of England High School for Girls, cer- 
tainly cannot claim to be a derivative of the Royal College. The music 
school is a large and important department of the institution, and its head 
music mistress, under its general council, is Miss Macirone, who was 
teaching at the Royal Academy of Music before Bennett was principal, and 
therefore antedates the Royal College by a good many years. Under her, 
as teachers of the different branches of study, are Mrs. Baughan, also 
senior to the College, and among others Miss Blanche Geary, who was 
educated at the Brussels Conservatoire; Miss Gabrielle Vaillant, an old 
pupil of M. Sainton at the Academy; Miss Oliveria Prescott, also an old 
Academy student ; and Miss M. Baughan, a former pupil of the school. 


* * 
* 


Following Mr. Henschel’s excellent example, Mr. Argent 
will commence his series of ‘Young People’s Orchestral 
Concerts” at Liverpool on October 11. The prospectus has 
been issued, and bears witness to the thoughtful earnest- 
ness with which Mr. Argent has matured his plans. The 
first programme will include Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony 
and violin suites by Handel and Corelli; and the rest will, 
in like manner, each contain a symphony and a concerto for 
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either violin or pianoforte; the last concert being devoted to the 
C minor Symphony, Berlioz’ “Carnival,” Weber’s “Jubilee ” 
overture, and Spohr’s “ Dramatic” concerto. In addition to these 
admirably-arranged programmes Mr. Argent will preface each 
performance with a short analytical and historical lecture. So 
it will not be his fault if the young people of Liverpool do not find 
their musical education considerably advanced next year. 


* * 
* 


Surely Mr. Harris must have been laughing in his sleeve at 
the British Public when he proposed to have three conductors for 
Monday’s performance of “Carmen.” It is impossible that so 
sagacious a manager should have been unconscious of the 
absurdity of such a plan, which was singularly undignified, and 
unworthy of the traditions of Covent Garden. We hope that he 
will not carry his experiments further next season, and give us a 
double or triple cast in the same evening. Of course it would 
look well on the bills; as thus: 


CARMEN... .......... ... Madame Minnie Havx 
and 
Mdlle. Ze.re pz Lussan. 
Don Josz... ... ... ... ... M. Jeaw pe Reszxe 
and 


Signor Rave... 
—and so on. 


* * 
* 


It is appropriate here to record the pleasant event which took 
place on the stage at Covent Garden last Saturday night, when the 
vocal artists of the company presented Mr. Harris with a gold 
watch, bearing his crest, and the initials “A. H.” in diamonds. 
The gift bore this inscription : “ Presented to Mr. Augustus Harris 
by the artists of the Royal Italian Opera on his election to the office 
of Sheriff of London.” 

** 

Mr. Norfolk Megone has been presented by the members of the 
Meistersingers’ Operatic Society with an ivory baton, mounted 
with silver, as a token of their appreciation of his successful 
efforts in connection with the recent performance of “Rip van 
Winkle” at the Meistersingers’ Club. 


* * 
* 


Dr. C. 8. Heap’s new Cantata, “ Fair Rosamond,” a setting of 
the well-known poem by the late Desmond Ryan, will be performed 
at the Hanley Festival in October. 


* * 
* 


The Promenade Concerts open at Covent Garden on August 9, 
under the direction of Mr. Freeman Thomas. Mr. Gwyllym Crowe 
will again conduct. 


* * 
* 


We regret to announce that Mr. Thomas Goddard, the father of 
Madame Arabella Goddard, died at his residence, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, on Saturday, the 19th, in his 98th year. 





A CORRECTION. 
——.———— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: I see that in the notice of Miss Smyth’s Musical at Home at Hamp- 
stead cn the 22nd, in last Saturday’s “ Musicat Wortp,” Miss Smyth is 
mentioned as having played an “ Impromptu (MS.) by Mr. F. Praeger.” 
As I think it is hardly fair to my master to allow one of my student efforts 


to pass for a work of his, I hasten to correct the error, and beg to remain, 
Yours sincerely, L. G. M. Buyts. 





V LECTURISM. Cs“? 
ieee arstetiees 
(Continued from page 588.) 


The jealous eye of the musical enthusiast will note with much satis- 
faction that by far the greatest number of lectures this season have been 
devoted to the particular branch of art which he affects. Moreover, the 
recent prevalence of the musical lecture has not been confined to England. 
Early in the spring Dr. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College, delivered at 
Chickering Hall, New York, a series of lectures on the subjects of “ Music 
in its Relation to Intellectual Life,” “Romanticism in Music,” and “The 
Organ and Organ Music.” In the second of these Dr. Ritter classed some 
of the works of Beethoven as belonging to the romantic school, and also 
showed how romanticism in music was preceded by similar development in } 
the kindred arts and in literature. Mr. Krehbiel, the well-known musical 
critic of New York, gave a series of lectures on the various phases through 
which keyed instruments have passed, Professor John Towers, of the India- 
nopolis School of Music, lectured at the Mecharry Hall, in May, on “ English 
Glee and Madrigal Writers,’ and Mr. Damrosch and others spoke with 
authoritative voice on Wagner. 

That the expression of so much earnest thought and enthusiasm should 
have no results is impossible, yet he would be over sanguine who expected 
next season to reap a plentiful harvest of artistic perception amongst 
audiences generally. The lectures, it is true, have as a rule been well 
attended ; but, after all, only by a very limited section even of the artistic fe | 
world. Moreover, nothing is easier than to attend a lecture, and then— f 
forget all about it. Mrs. Brown will tell her bosom friend, Mrs. Green, that 
she heard a “ most delightful lecture the other day, so full of detail and so 
clever; and the illustrations—charming ;” but if Mrs. Green questions Mrs. : 
Brown about the said “ details” she will probably discover that they have i 
become considerably “ mixed,” that dates have made improper connections 
with incidents from which they should have kept themselves well aloof, 
and that the “charmingness” of the “ illustrations” is about the only 
fact on which Mrs. Brown is at all clear. In very many cases there is ; 
reason, indeed, to believe that all which remains to the listener is a con- 4 
fused idea of imperfectly-remembered phrases, which often give birth to 
conclusions of quite startling incongruity. 

There is a popular idea that it is easy to learn facts through the medium 
of a lecture, but, like a good many other popular beliefs, the notion con- 
tains but a modicum of truth. To follow a lecture intelligently requires 
the most concentrated attention, and practically very little that will prove 
permanent can be learned by this method without the exercise of con- 
siderable mental effort. The reason is obvious. The mind is only really 
influenced by that which it understands; now every lecture worthy of the 
name presents to the listener facts and ideas in a more or less condensed 
form, and these, before comprehension can take place, must to a certain 
extent be expanded and connected with ideas previous held ; moreover, it 
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often happens that many of the links by which a conclusion is arrived at 

are purposely, for want of time or for the sake of brevity, omitted. These F 
links, however, have to be supplied by the listener before he can understand ; 
their logical sequence and results, and all this has to be done with a ’ 
celerity which only the lightning rapidity of thought could hope to accom- 
plish. The reader can turn back to former pages or can pause to assimilate a 


a deduction: not so the listener, for the lecturer is passing with compara- 
tive rapidity from point to point, the perfect comprehension of each of 
which often entirely rests on the clear comprehension of the preceding. The 
lecture may be a means of quickly acquiring general acquaintance with a sub- 
ject, but he who would permanently benefit must read up the subject before- 
hand, take copious notes during its delivery, and afterwards compare them 
with his previous reading, or there will remain but a superficial knowledge 
more likely to prove misleading than helpful. 

There is reason to fear, however, that no small part of the popularity 
which the lecture enjoys is owing to the opportunity it gives of gaining 
sufficient knowledge of a subject to tide over the mauvais quart d’heure 
before the welcome voice of the butler announces that “ dinner is served,” BS 
or afford material for a remark between the soup and the fish. Lectures z 
in one sense, indeed, may be said to foster superficiality, inasmuch as 
they give broad results, and so satisfiy the curiosity of ordinary inquirers. 
They have, moreover, often a deterrent effect on research. Few mentally 
question the deductions of a lecturer. Like the parson in the pulpit, he has it 
all his own way, and from acquaintance'with facts unknown to the majority 
of his audience, drives home his theories with a moral force which only those 
who have previously studied the subject have strength of mind to analyse 
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or resist. On the other hand, it may fairly he said that many are roused to 
activity and stimulated to study by thus becoming acquainted with subjects 
which before were sealed books to them ; and that however little influence 
lecturism may exert, its tendency must ever be educational and elevating, 
and its general effect to increase admiration for the truly beautiful in art 
—a thing much needed in the present day. 

To attempt to account for the cause of this recent outburst of artistic 
loquacity it would be necessary to trace the development of art in England 
for many years past : but it may be remarked that whenever any branch of 
art becomes the object of general attention those of its professors and 
worshippers who cannot create new material invariably talk much about and 
criticise the works of those who do. And the present instance is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Our creative artists are very rarely heard in the lecture- 
room. They profit, no doubt, by the researches of their more scientific and 
talkative brethren into the history and development of their art, and doubtless 
frequently have a quiet chuckle over the dogmatic utterances of these 
concerning the causes and methods of creative work ; but they who, above 
all others one would suppose, could enlighten us on the inner workings of 
genius—who would obviously be the most competent to edit a handy shilling 
manual, “ How to Compose ’’—are silent, and merely give us their works to 
speculate over and write programmes for. As, therefore, the clever and 
painstaking, as distinguished from those gifted with creative genius, will 
always form the large majority, and as the great advantages and 
opportunities the lecture affords would seem to be impressed on many 
devotees to art, we may look forward to a considerable extension next 
season of this form of instruction not only in London but in the provinces. 
And if the present high standard of the lecture be maintained—which there 
is every reason to hope—we may anticipate a more ganeral appreciation of 
art, resulting from the diffusion of artistic principles—concerning which, it 
may be asserted, considerable ignorance at present prevails, and in no 
branch so much as in music. A few years back music was regarded 
by the majority merely as an amusement, something to make one feel 
jovial, a pretty pastime for women and children, an accomplishment whose 
influence was to mentally weaken rather than strengthen. By many there 
is little doubt these views are still held. They are not avowed because even 
the most unsympathetic who think at all feel that such opinions cannot be 
supported by facts, and that although music exerts no influence over 
themselves it yet has a practical influence for good on the lives of 
thousands; but it is the silence of unconviction and incomprehension. 
Now, no means can more surely show such persons the educational and 
elevating power of music than the lecture. The unmusical man can rarely 
be touched by sweet sounds; all music is to him noise, sometimes 
less disagreeable than others, but ever meaningless and generally 
troublesome. A few weeks ago,in a London drawing-room, a famous 
pianist was charming a large “ At Home” by afine rendering of the first 
movement of the “ Appassionata,” when, after one of its outbursts of 
passion and despair, came a growling voice from one of the distant corners 
of the room—* Hate music, can’t talk.”” That savage breast at least will 
never be soothed by music. Such a man must be met with his own 
weapons ; he must be talked to. Not that he will go to a musical lecture ; 
but, one day, when ensconced in a cosy ‘‘corner,” he may meet his match in 
an emissary from the lecture room, and be brought to see that his opinions 
of music are not based on superior knowledge and manliness, but are the 
result of organic defect, of musical deafness, or a dull, unsympathetic 
mind which can only be roused to activity by the coarser sensations. Such 
an one is to be pitied, and lectured—well lectured. 

Thus, as in all instances when advantage is taken of opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge, much responsibility rests on those who frequent 
the lecture room that they may be able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them. Few probably save those who lecture have an idea of the 
amount of research, study, and concentration of thought necessary to write a 
paper of even ordinary value. In many cases a short lecture gives the 
result of half a lifetime of experience, and therefore, quite apart from its 
artistic value, merits our earnest attention during its delivery. At present 
more interest would appear to be taken in the pictorial or musical “ illus- 
tration” than in the subject matter. This points to an inclination to 
regard the lecture as a new species of “ entertainment,” and cannot fail to 
have a deteriorating effect. At present we have the lectures; what we 
need to learn is how to listen with profit to ourselves and to those with 
whom we afterwards converse. 





It is much easier to recognise an error, than to find out truth.—@oethe. 


THE FIRST OPERA.* 
—_.———__ 
A Noveterre py Hecror Bertioz. 





[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. | 
FLORENCE, July 27, 1555. 

ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA TO BENVENUTO CELLINI: 

I am sad, Benvenuto; I am worn out, disgusted, or rather, to. confess 
the truth, I am sick in body and mind. I am growing thin, just as you 
did before you avenged the death of Francesco. You soon recovered, but 
will the day of my recovery ever arrive? Heaven only knows! Yet what 
sufferings were ever more worthy of pity than mine? How could Christ 
and his holy mother do more justice to an unfortunate being than by giving 
him revenge, that sovereign remedy, that precious and most powerful of all 
balms, to subdue the bitter pangs of an offended artist, injured both in his 
art and in his person! Oh, no, Benvenuto ; without wishing to dispute with 
you about the right of stabbing the wretched officer who killed your brother, 
I cannot help considering your case very different from mine. After all, 
what had he done, that poor devil? It is true he spilt the blood of your 
mother’s son, but the officer commanded a night watch. Francesco was 
intoxicated ; after having insulted the detachment without any cause, he 
attacked them with a shower of stones; nay, he even went so far in his 
madness as to try to snatch the arms from the soldiers; they made use of 
them, and your brother perished. Nothing could have been more easily 
anticipated, and, you must agree with me, nothing was more just. 

Such is not the case with me. Although they have done me more hurt 
than killing could inflict, I have by no means merited my misfortune. I 
received insult and contempt where I had a right to expect recompense. 
You know with what perseverance I have laboured for many years to 
increase the power and multiply the resources of music. Neither the ill- 
will of the old masters nor the stupid mockeries of their pupils, nor the 
distrust of amateurs who consider me eccentric—approaching nearer to 
madness than genius—nor the many obstacles of all kinds that poverty 
creates, have been able to stop me. You know that I can well say it, 
because, according to my ideas, by so acting, I cannot claim any merit for 
beingasIam. That young Montecco, named Romeo, whose adventurous 
and tragic death created some years ago such excitement in Verona, was 
certainly not able to resist the charm which made him follow the daughter 
of his mortal enemy, the beautiful Giulietta. His passion made him heed- 
less of the insults of the Capuletti, heedless of steel and poison, with which 
he was constantly threatened. Giulietta loved him, and to pass one hour 
near her he would have defied death a thousand times! Well! my 
Giulietta is music, and by heaven, I am loved by her! 

Some years ago I formed the plan of a piece for the theatre never 
attempted before, where singing, accompanied by several instruments, was 
to take the place of speaking, which, by its connection with the 
drama, would cause such impressions as the richest poetry alone has 
never been able to produce. Unfortunately this project was very 
expensive, and only a sovereign or a Jew could hope to realize it. All our 
Italian princes have heard of the bad effect of the so-called musical tragedy, 
which was produced at Rome towards the end of the last century ; the little 
success of “ Orfeo,” by Angelo Politiano, another attempt of the same 
kind, is also not unknown to them, and nothing would have been more use- 
less than to endeavour to claim their assistance for an enterprise in which 
old masters had failed so completely. They would have accused me again 
of arrogance and foolishness. As for the Jews, I have not thought of 
them for an instant; all that I could reasonably expect from them would 
be, at the simple announcement of my proposition to be told to leave the 
house, and if I escaped without injury and without being followed by the 
shouts of the rabble, I should esteem myself fortunate. I therefore 
renounced my plan, not, however, without grief, you may believe me; and 
it was with a depressed heart that I returned to obscure labours, which 
serve to keep me alive, but which can only be accomplished by giving up 
all hopes of glory and fortune. 

However, I was soon troubled with another new idea. Do not laugh at 
my discoveries, Cellini, and be careful not to compare my art, which is 
yet in its childhood, with yours, which has already for a long time been 
fully developed. You know sufficient of music to understand me. Do you 
really believe that ourcharming four-part madrigals have arrived at the last 





* This fictitious correspondence is founded on historical facts. Benvenuto Cellini was 
really a contemporary of Alfonsa della Viola, the composer of an opera, which is con- 





sidered the second or third attempt at dramatic music in the sixtenth century. 
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degree of perfection which composition and execution can attain ? Does not 
common sense show in relation to expression, as well as musical form, that 
these so much admired productions are nothing but childish and foolish 
playthings? The words express love, anger, jealousy, valour—and the 
music, continually the same style, resembles the lugubrious psalmody of 
mendicant friars. 

Is this all that can be done with melody, harmony, and rhythm? Are 
there not in these different parts of my art a thousand applications yet un- 
known tous? Does not an attentive examination of the matter lead us to 
imagine what it will and ought to be? And the instruments, have we 
derived any advantage from them? In what consists our wretched 
accompaniment, that does not dare to leave the voice, but follows it con- 
tinually in unison or in octave? Instrumental music taken individually, 
does it exist? And vocal music, how is it employed? What prejudice! 
What old habits! Why sing always in four parts, even when the piece 
treats of one person, who complains of his loneliness. Is it possible to hear 


anything more foolish than the Canzonettes lately introduced in certain. 


tragedies, in which an actor who speaks of himself and appears alone on 
the stage, is nevertheless accompanied by three other voices in the side 
scenes ; which follow him through every change of feeling with ludicrous 
pertinacity. Be sure of it, Benvenuto, that which our masters, infatuated 
with their own compositions, call at present the zenith of art, is as 
different from that which will be called music two or three centuries 
hence, as the little two-footed clay monsters made by the boys are 
different from your sublime Perseus, or the Moses of Buonarotti. 

There is then room for innumerable modifications in an art so much ad- 
vanced—an immense amount of improvement has te be made. And why 
should not I assist in giving the impulse which shall bring this about? 
But, without telling you the exact nature of my invention, it may be suffi- 
cient for you to know that it can be carried out by ordinary means, without 
having recourse to the patronage of the rich or that of the nobility. It 
was only time that I wanted ; and the work once completed, an opportunity 
of producing it could have been easily found during the festivals, which 
will attract to Florence the élite of nobility and the friends of art from all 
netions. Now then, listen to the cause of the poignant and bitter anger which 
devours my heart. I was one morning working at this singular composition, 
the success of which might have made me renowned throughout Europe, 
when my Lord Galeazzo, the confidant of the grand Duke, who was last 
year exceedingly pleased with my scene of Ugolino, came to me and said : 
** Alfonso, at last your day has come. Throw aside your madrigals, ean- 
tatas, and chansonettes. Listen: the festivities in celebration of the mar- 
riage will be splendid; nothing will be spared to give them a brilliancy 
worthy of the alliance of two illustrious families; your late successor has 
created confidence, and at court they now appreciate you. I had heard of 
your projected musical tragedy ; I spoke to my liege lord about it, and the 
idea pleased him. To work, then, that your dream may become a reality. 
Write your lyric drama, and fear nothing for its execution; the most 
skilful singers of Rome and Milan will be called to Florence; the best 
artists will be placed at your disposal; the prince is bountiful, and will 
refuse you nothing. Do what I expect from you, and your triumph is cer- 
tain, your fortune made. 

I cannot describe what I felt on hearing this unexpected proposal. I 
stood for some time silent and motionless. Astonishment and joy prevented 
me from speaking, and I had the aspect and attitude of an idiot. Galeazzo, 
well understanding the cause of my excitement, took my hand and said :— 


» “Good bye, Alfonso; you consent, do you not? You promise me to lay 


aside all other compositions, in order to apply yourself exclusively to the 
one which my lord expects from you? Remember, that the marriage is to 
take place in three months!” I could only reply by bowing my head, for 
I could not speak, so he continued :— Come, calm yourself, Vesuvius ; 
to-morrow you will receive your engagement ; it will besigned this evening ; 
that is allsettled. Adieu! Take courage; we rely upon you.” 

When alone, it seemed to me that all the cascades of Terni and Tivoli 
were rushing through my head, and it was still worse when I understood 
my good fortune. My brain was in a stupor—I seemed to be dreaming ; 
and lo! the grandeur and beauty of my task passed in review before me— 
I take up my libretto, which had been for a long time laying abandoned in 
a corner ; I again see Paola, Franceseo, Dante, Virgil, shadows and damned 
spirits ; I hear those ravishing tones of love sighing plaintively ; tender 
and graceful melodies full of abandon, melancholy, and chaste passion 
unroll themselves before me; the outraged husband utters a horrible cry 
of hatred; I see two entwined corpses roll at his feet; then, again, I find 
the hearts of the two lovers, still firm and united, though whirled and 





tossed about by winds in the depths of the abyss; their plaintive voices 
are mingled with the low and far-off noise of the infernal rivers, with the 
hissing of the flames, the frantic cries of the unfortunate whom they 
tortured, and the whole frightful concert of eternal torments. 

For three days, Cellini, I was walking about at random, and without any 


object, in a continual whirlpool; for three nights I was deprived of my - 


sleep, and only after this long attack of fever had passed, was I able to 
think and feel the reality. All this ardent and desperate struggle was 
necessary for me, to overcome my imagination and to master my subject. 
I finally succeeded. In this immense design, each part of the picture, 
placed in simple and logical order, revealed itself little by little jin dark or 
brilliant colors, in mezzotinto, or in broken tones. 

Human forms appeared—here full of life, there under the pale and cold 
aspect of death, the poetic idea always yielding to the musical sense, to 
which it was an obstacle. I strengthened, embellished, and elevated one 
by means of the other. At last I had achieved what I wished, and as I 
wished; and with such facility, that toward the end of. the second 
month the entire work was finished. I acknowledge, I felt the 
want of rest; but vigor and vigilance soon returned when I 
thought of the many minute precautions which I had yet 
to take to assure the execution of my work. I superintended the singers, 
musicians, copyists, machinists, and decorators. All was done correctly, 
and with the most astonishing precision; this gigantic musical machine 
was about to move majestically when an unexpected stroke broke the 
strings and annihilated both the beautiful attempt and the just expecta- 
tion of your unfortunate friend. The grand duke, who from his own 
impulse had requested of me that musical drama — he who had 
caused me to lay aside those compositions on which I relied for 
rendering my name popular—he whose golden words had elated 
my heart, and inflamed the imagination of the artist — yes, he 
now sports with all this! He tells that imagination to cool down, he tells 
that heart to calm itself or to break. What does he care! In fact, he 
opposes the production of my work. The artists from Rome and Milan are 
ordered to return home, my drama will not be given; the grand duke no 
longer wants it—he has, in short, changed his mind. The multitude which 
already crowded Florence, attracted less by the splendid preparations for 
the wedding than by curiosity, which the announced musical feast excited 
in all Italy ; that multitude, eager for new sensations, deceived in their 
expectations, soon inquired the reason for being thus cruelly deprived of 
the spectacle they had come to see, and not being able to find it out they 
did not hesitate to attribute it to the incapacity of the composer. 
Every one says that famous drama was absurd without doubt; 
the grand duke, in time informed of the truth, did not 
wish that the weak attempt of an ambitious artist should cast 
ridicule on the solemnity which is being prepared. There can 
be no other reason for it; a prince does not thus break his word. 
We know Della Viola was always extravagantly vain; his work was not 
presentable, and out of regard for him they do not acknowledge it. Oh, 
Cellini! Oh, my noble, high-minded and worthy friend! reflect a moment 
and judge for yourself what I must have felt at this incredible abuse of 
power; at this violation of sacred promises; at this horrible affront, 
which it was impossible to anticipate; at this infamous calumny of a pro- 
duction which no human being well knows except myself! What shall.I 
do? WhatshallI say to this crowd of fools who laugh at me whenever 
they see me? How shall I answer the questions of my friend? Who is 
the author of this diabolical machination, and how can I be righted? 
Cellini, Cellini! why are you in France? Could I but see you to ask for 
advice and assistance! By Bacchus, they will really make me mad! Base- 
ness! shame! tears are filling my eyes. But away with all weakness ; 
strength, attention, and presence of mind are now to me indispensable, 
for I wish to revenge myself, Benvenuto, and I will! When and how? 
Never mind, but I shall revenge myself; £ swear it to you, and 
you will be satisfied. Adieu! The renown of your triumphs has 
reached us; I congratulate you, and rejoice with all my _ heart. 
I hope heaven will grant it that the King of France will afford you time to 
reply to your suffering and not yet revenged friend. 

ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA. 
(To be continued.) 


—_——— 





Dr. Lessmann, the famous musical critic, is at present in Eagland for a 
holiday ; he will remain for the Worcester Festival. 
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MODERN PIANISM. 
—_—@———. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: The thanks of all interested in the progress of musical art are due 
to your correspondent J. S. S. for so clearly distinguishing the various 
motives influencing those who tamper with the works they play. He has 
shown that some are prompted by love of their composer, and others solely 
by love of self, i.c., vanity. But it seems to me that there is also a third 
elass which J. S. S. has forgotten or, at any rate, ignored. I refer to those 
whose tamperings, though in no way to be referred to a reverence for the 
composer’s intentions, may yet not lightly be attributed to self-seeking. 
This class of interferers regards every piece of music as more or lessimperfect 
—a mere sketch, as it were, left by the composer for the performer to finish. 
Such will tell you that every work of art has in it intinite possibilities 
of meaning never imagined by the composer, and that it is therefore a 
duty to reveal those which have as yet remained hidden. In the fulfil- 
ment of which obligation they do not hesitate so to treat a composition 
that its original character shall almost if not entirely disappear, and 
another be substituted. Thus, for instance, a work which, when it left its 
composer's hands was remarkable for (say) solidity and humour, may be 
shown (if properly uncorked) to contain a very whirlwind of passion and 
pain ; or a piece written to display the peculiar charm and individuality of 
the harpsichord may be made to awaken the thunders of a modern grand, 
by way of showing what breadth and majesty lay hidden in its inmost 
depths—if only you know how to dig! Those who in this way confine 
themselves to changing the spirit of a composition by judicious manipula- 
tion of the varieties of speed and force, but without altering a note of the teat, 
are accustomed to hear themselves spoken of and praised for their “ original 
readings,” their ‘individuality,’ and so on. Less scrupulous still are 


those who, while extracting from « work meanings never imagined by its 


author, also contrive to improve his text (conformably to their conception) 
by the interpolation here and there of a turn, a shake, a part in octaves 
above or below the melody, a full harmony where none was written, and so 
on and so forth, all for the sake of showing you how much more beautiful 
the work becomes when so treated than when delivered as a plain unvar_ 
nished tale of the composer’s own imagining. They prefer the work that 
way, and expect you to do so too. Sir, it seems to me that tamperers of 
this class are far more numerous than those of the other two put together 
and far more dangerous—for they mean well. They and others of their 
tribe are cause that a certain road is so well paved and—in one direction 
at least—so easy to travel; and it is to their conversion that we must 
look for the amelioration of the state of things now so widely 
complained of. There is—there can be—but one rule by which 
to test the artistic legality of alterations in a piece of musie—whether 
these be in the nature of additions or omissions of notes, or of “ marks of 
expression.” Do they agree with or assist the composer's intention, as that 
intention is understood by the best judges at any given time? There is no harm 
in an alteration, as sucb, unless it disturb the composer’s meaning ; there 
is no good in an alteration unless it make that meaning clearer. Once 
away with this supreme test, the composer’s intention, and you open the 
gates to a flood of inartistic practices of which no man can foretell the 
abatement. Preserve it, and you have an infallible safeguard. I assume 
of course that none but pedants would condemn an alteration merely 
because it is an alteration and apart from consideration of its effect ; that 
no one, for instance, would suggest the performance in future of the 
“ Messiah” without Mozart’s additional uccompaniments, or object to 
Wagner’s “ ending ” of Gluck’s overture. ‘And to those who consider that 
our only clue to a composer’s meaning is in the isolated text of his work— 
be it never so faulty—i say, “Gentlemen, you may be excellent musicians, 
but artists you certainly are not.” 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Siz: I cannot but feel gratitied that my article should have provoked a 
letter so full of interest as that of your correspondent, J. S. S. ; but although 
‘I agree with much he advances I cannet take such a lenient view of Liszt’s 
additions and alterations of classical works, more especially as the example 
has been productive of so much that is objectionable. I am willing to 

, admit that “ when Liszt first commenced to study, free interpretation of 





the ‘ masterpieces of legitimate composers ’ must have been prevalent :’’ but 
the true artist is ever a reformer, often a revolutionist, and it is to him we 
look for the abolition of pernicious customs—in a word, for progress. If 
Liszt really thought that “in attempting to bring Weber and Schubert up 
to date he was doing them good service” it is to me a convincing proof 
that he was wanting in the perception and worship of truth which 
are such important constituents in the mind of the true artist. 
Liszt may have been an admirer of the composers whose 
works he ‘touched up,” as J. S. 8. mildly puts it, but to me 
his alterations were chiefly prompted by a desire to display his “ vir- 
tuosity”’? and astonish the “ groundlings.” Abnegation of personality is 
the last thing one would think of attributing to Liszt, but it is precisely 
this loss of personality in that of the composer that proves the real artistic 
perception of the executant. In a word Liszt used his exceptional gifts for 
self-exaltation, and loved the old masters in proportion as he could make 
their works the medium of adding lustre to his own glory. His pupils are 
doubtless to be pitied, not however as such, but because they do not now 
learn the principles of art; not for having had help from one of the most 
gifted executants, but for their own ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
which causes them to perpetuate that which is detrimental to artistic pro- 
gress. 

With regard to Dr. Biilow, I believe the reasons for his additions and 
alterations to have been very different. Liszt may be said to personify in 
pianism the bombastic, Dr. Biilow the despotic. It is as though the one said 
“this is the way I doit,” while the other should say “‘ this is the way it ought to 
be done.” As to “reverence,” there would seem to be not much to choose 
between them. Of the two the Doctor may be said to be the greater sin- 
ner, for he has evidently studied with the greatest care the works he has 
altered, and would appear to be fully aware of their original beauties and 
defects. If it be his “settled conviction that the past must be made to 
harmonise with the present, the old made new,” well—he is another 
instance of a good man gone wrong; and if it be said that neither Liszt 
nor Dr. Biilow were “ intentionally irreverent” in the additions and alter- 
ations they made it can only be in the sense that reverence in its full 
meaning was to them an unknown quantity. 

Yours truly, 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 








MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
—_—__ ——- 

Notwithstanding the present general cultivation of music in most of the 
great towns of America, and the numerous choral and orchestral societies, it 
must be confessed that the States have, as yet, nothing corresponding to 
our Birmingham and Leeds Festivals. There is no great Festival which 
periodically unites musicians from all parts, and forms a sort of focus for 
all the musical enthusiasm of the country. It may be that the area is too 
large to admit of any such assemblage at one point, but we do not find, 
even locally, any especial effcrts to concentrate the amateurs for one 
imposing ceremony important enough to attract general notice. There 
are choral societies in very many large towns, and as a rule they may be 
said to display more enterprise than the corresponding bodies in our 
own country, but it is on the rarest occasions that any of these bodies 
unites with many of its brethren, and such occasions mostly have an . 
official or patriotic rather than a musical raison d’étre. Some 14 years ago 
a few earnest musicians met together to see whether something could not 
be done to found a Society which should be a central organisation for 
American musicians ; and, looking to the paucity of American composers 
at that time, we can hardly wonder that they called the association which 
they determined to found the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
This is the body which has lately held its fourteenth annual meeting at the 
pleasant town of Detroit, in Michigan, and which has now the 
satisfaction of knowing that its last meeting has been the most 
successful ever held under the Society’s auspices. The most striking 
sign of the advance which the Society feels itself to have made is 
that it is felt that the time has now come when a more ambitious title may 
justly be assumed, and henceforth it will be known as “The American 
Society for the Promotion of Musical Art.’’ But there are plenty of critics 
who think nothing of the society, even under its old name; and who will 
hardly be induced to take kindly to it by this new piece of assumption. 
Among these is that very competent judge, Mr. G. H. Wilson, who criticises 
its pretensions with some severity and perhaps some injustice, especially 
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when he says that “it is not yet representative of the best musical element 
of the country.’”” Assuredly we find in the names of the performers and of 
the composers of the works performed nearly all the musicians whose names 
are known on this side of the Atlantic—we find Paine, D. Buck, Bird, 
Chadwick, 8. G. Pratt, Foote, M‘Dowell. Mr. Wilson will hardly say that 
these are not seven of the best American composers living. Foote and 
M‘Dowell are active members of the society, and played in their own 
works. What seems to us the great deficiency in the performances is the 
absence of any important choral works. There were, indeed, some psalms, 
anthems, and a part of an oratorio executed on the occasion, but neither 
in virtue of their intrinsic merits nor of the excellence of their perform- 
ance is any importance attached tothem. It would seem that with the 
widening of their title the society might well try to widen the nature of 
their executive performances. Chamber music and insignificant oratorio 
selections cannot satisfy the soul of a man who comes a long way to what 
he expects to be a grand musical sensation. It is true that at the Detroit 
Meeting, the famous orchestra of Mr. ''heod. Thomas was engaged and 
played at four concerts, thereby presenting all the orchestral compositions 
to the best advantage ; but, after all, the best of hired orchestras is but a 
makeshift, and cannot inspire the enthusiasm that local resources would 
do, still less can they compensate for the absence of choral performances. 

On the whole, by its method of work, the M.T.N.A. (to quote the old 
title, as it is known in the States) seems to have wore affinity to our own- 
Society of Professional Musicians, but it is on a bigger scale, and aims at 
including a-still wider scope. The Society has now a grand opportunity 
before it, for in 1893 a ‘ World’s Fair” is to be held at Chicago, and 
already ascheme is projected on a scale to rival, if not to eclipse, the 
musical performances at the Paris Exhibition last year. Mr. Krehbiel 
takes much interest in this scheme, and has already published a letter 
which outlines a plan of the most comprehensive kind. 

And now let us go back to give our readers a slightidea of the “ thorough ” 
way in which American musicians go to work when they meet for business. 
Omitting the first day (June 30) of the meeting of the M.T.N.A., which 
was devoted to introductionsand an agreeable picnic by moonlight, business 
began at 9:15 or 9:45 with some organ performances. ‘Then followed 
(generally) three essays which were disposed of within the hour; at 11:30 
there was a concert of chamber music, or piano recital; st 2, an 
orchestral concert; at 4, reading of reports, or more essays; 
and at 8 another grand orchestral concert. Four days (July 
1 to 4) of this sort of thing would satisfy the most voracious 
musical cormorant, and only the presence of a large number of 
members meeting at long intervals would make it possible. The chief 
interest would naturally attach to the concerts, and in connection with 
these it should be remembered that the great towns on the coast have all 
the great societies, and naturally get the premiéres of interesting new 
works. Hence it often happens that works produced for the first time in 
the great inland towns are familiar to New England critics, who therefore 
coolly ignore them. This is just what happens in Germany, where a 
work is produced as “new ” at Vienna, or Munich, or Stuttgart which has 
been well known for years at Berlin, or Leipsic, or Cologne, or Frankfort. 
Among the works which attracted most notice at the Detroit meeting were 
the 2nd piano concerto of Mr. M‘Dowell (played by the composer), 3 Oriental 
Episodes for orchestra by A. Bird, Arth. Foote’s new (2nd) Suite 
for Strings, (Op. 21) in D major, a Piano Quintett by E. R. Kroeger, 
another Piano quintett (not new) by G. W. Chadwick; two move- 
ments from ‘The Prodigal Son,” a symphony by 8. G. Piatt, a sympho- 
nic Scherzo by J. H. Beck, a piano concerto by the late L. Maas 
(played by his widow), and “An Island Fantasy” by J. K. Paine, 
which by its subject seems to have a sort of kinship with Mr. F. 
Cliffe’s ‘‘Cloud and Sunshine.” The piano recitals were of purely local 
interest, as such things must almost necessarily be, and the choral 
items, as hinted above, were hardly even locally interesting. One depart- 
ment remains, to which we ought to allude, though fully conscious that 
here we are treading on dangerous ground. But it is not so very long since 
even in our own happy land musical events were criticised by that 
mysterious functionary known as “the horse reporter:” and there seems 
some reason to think that descendants of that strange person may 
yet survive in mischievous activity on the borders of the Wild West. We 
scent him in the distance when we read that ‘“ the secret of a good com- 
poser is enthusiasm and perspiration ;” we feel him again near at hand 
when he speaks of an “effective quartett wherein the descriptive effects 
of the monotonous revolutions of a mill wheel were cleverly imitated.” 





Another critic informs us that “Mr. —— possesses a good musica! vocal 


organ, which gains in breadth every season,” possibly —if we may 
suggest such a thing — because its possessor gains in breadth 
(and in length?) every season. But the enthusiasm which dominated 
the whole meeting seems to have reached its climax in the extraordinary 
burst of eloquence embodied in the resolutions expressing the 
gratitude of the members of the society to Mr J. H. Hahn, who 
was elected President for the next year. It is impossible to do 
justice to the grammatical and rhetorical eloquence of these resolutions 
without quoting them literally :— 

“Whereas, this gathering bears everywhere in golden letters the 
imprints of J. H. Hahn, his zeal and enthusiasm being worthy of the most 
enthusiastic laudation, as the meetings advance fresh proofs of his 
measureless enthusiasm and tireless labours coming to light, his suggestions 
evincing the greatest executive talent down to the minutie of all the 
management, his skill and tact extending, and the whole meeting operating 
like a well-oiled piece ofimechanism. 

“ Resolved, therefore, that we feel deeply the debt we owe J. H. Hahn, 
and that we regret our inability to fittingly liquidate this obligation, and 
offer instead our hearts to him in gratitude.” 








s MISS AMY SHERWIN. 
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It is by this time a platitude to say that Australia is as yet too young a . 


country to produce a musical art of any intrinsic worth. In some measure 
this is true ; but it is not too young to have produced a singer of real and 
great merit. The pretty nickname of ‘‘The Australian Nightingale,” 
which was bestowed on Miss Amy Sherwin when she first visited Europe 
some ten years ago, showed conclusively that there is at least 
“one bird in the distant colony which is not songless. Perhaps 
“Tasmanian” would have been a fitter geographical epithet; for it 
was in the southern island that Miss Sherwin was born. To that 
benighted spot—chiefly, but erroneously, supposed by the English mind to 
be inhabited by none. but kangaroos and blacks—there once came a troupe 
of Italian operatic artists. They heard Miss Sherwin sing, and immediately 
persuaded her to join them. At that time she had not had a single lesson 
in singing from anyone but her mother ; but, seeing in the offer made her 
a chance of obtaining completer instruction, accordingly she joined the 
band, and made her début at Melbourne in “ Lucia.” In this, as in many 
other parts, she was received with immense enthusiasm. In 1879 she 
started for America, being acclaimed in New York as a singer of remark- 
able talents. She was engaged to sing in Berlioz’ “ Faust’ for the Oratorio 
Society, this being the initial performance of the work in America. So 
great was its success that it was repeated for seven consecutive nights. 
She took part, further, in the Cincinnati Festival, under Theodore 
Thomas, and took part in most of the principal concerts of 1880-1. Having 
studied with Dr. Damrosch, Errani,and Madame Kappiani, Miss Sherwin 
came to Europe, and placed herself in succession under the best available 
teachers—such as Stockhausen, at Frankfurt ; Mme. Hustache, at Paris ; 
and Vannuccini, Ronconi, and Madame Filippi. In 1883 she visited 
England, making her début at the Promenade Concerts with im- 
mense success;: and, after a short season with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, she returned to America for the Worcester Festival. 
London was then again her home till 1887, during which time she 
sang at the Richter, Crystal Palace, and many other important 
concerts. For three seasons she was the heroine of the Promenade Con- 
certs, and thereafter, overcome with Heimweh, she determined to revisit 
Australia. It goes without saying that those who had watched her career 
were glad to welcome her back ; and her concerts wera uniquely successful. 
In November of 1888 Miss Sherwin started with a small party on a concert 
tour through India, China, and Japan—a novel enterprise, which was, 
financially and artistically, its own reward. Reaching Europe last autumn, 
she sang in the principal towns of Germany and Austria; and has now 
returned to London, where she has accepted, for the present at least, an 
engagement at the Savoy Theatre. After this, it is unnecessary to say 
that the Australians are proud of Miss Sherwin ; and they are right. 





Herr Stavenhagen was married last week to Miss Agnes Denis, the 
dramatic soprano, who will accompany him on his forthcoming tour in 
England and Scotland. 
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MISS AMY SHERWIN. 


From a photograph by ELLIOTT and FRY. 
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The Dramatic World. 
“THE JUDGE.” 

——_—- 
Lonpon, Wrepnespay, 30TH Juxy, 1890. 

My Dear Mr. FIetpmMovusz,— 

Picture a rich, old-fashioned, oak-panelled room : with great pro- 
jecting overmantel, with storied windows richly dight, with steps 
from an inner room, with a high, ancient screen between fireplace 
and door: and all this in one of those old houses often assigned in 
country-towns to the Judges of Assize. Suppose that to this room 
there comes a fussy, elderly malade imaginaire of a Judge, and 
sits with his feet in a hot bath, dreamily thinking over the days 
when he was a lad in that very town, and flirted with a plump 
and pretty shop-girl—nay, stole kisses from her on the doorstep 
at night. 

Suppose moreover that, as he dreams, that very shop-girl—grown 
plumper and less pretty in equal proportion, and doubly married 
—bursts in upon him, having escaped from prison, where she was 
awaiting her trial, before himself, for bigamy: and appeals to him for 
protection and concealment : and he, consenting, gets into unutter- 
able scrapes. Supposing all this, I say, would you not further 
suppose that you had here material for a merry play, not without a 
quaint picturesqueness of its own ? 

My dear sir, it is none too easy a thing to be funny on the 
English stage nowadays: whatever those who admire neither 
H. J. Byron nor Mr. Arthur Roberts may think. There is, in 
especial, one kind of farce which has always been popular on the 
French stage and never—except when set to music—on the English. 
This is the farce which is really a kind of burlesque, and carica- 
tures the incidents or the language of melodrama. In: such a 
piece the story is funny guia impossibile. The probabilities are 
outraged of set purpose—as when in “Bluebeard” Mr. Lionel 
Brough stretched his arm across a dozen miles or so of sea and 
scratched out a vessel in the offing, remarking with mild irritation 
“T don’t like that little ship.” So “Box and Cox” lapses for a 
moment into this kind of fun, when the printer and hatter are 
proved by the absence of a strawberry-mark to be brothers. 

But in most of the successful farces of the modern English 
stage a fair reason is given for everything that happens—a reason 
that will at all events pass in a crowd. In the “ Private Secre- 
tary,” as far as I recollect, the incidents were pretty much those of 
everyday life—there was nothing very improbable, and the chief 
character made his success by his absolute life-likeness. And in 
“My Turn Next ”—to take another type of the reality-farce as 
opposed to the burlesque-farce—though we get a series of supposed 
murders, the evidence for them is plausible enough. It is the 
reality of the whole thing that is funny, not its unreality; and the 
comic terror of the chief character, when he thinks himself 
poisoned, should not be a caricature of melodramatic acting, but 
rather—if you will forgive my thus harping upon one word—that 
not-too-real reality which Lamb recommends in farce. 

It is hereabouts that Mr. Arthur Law’s new farcical-comedy 
“ The Judge”’—produced last week at Terry’s Theatre—fails to 
satisfy one: “one” being a Briton and not a light-witted Parisian. 
“ Your reasons, your most exquisite reasons,” we say to Mr. Law; 
and he has none to give. His is the French farce, of thirty years 
ago for choice—Labiche in his wilder mood—with a dash of the 
true Pinero farce-comedy, and a dash of Gilbertian topsyturvey- 
dom. There is, as I have suggested, a good deal of fun at the 
start, with a certain freshness of subject and an invaluable 











picturesqueness of scene: this is homely comedy, funny because 
it is like what we have all seen “only more so.” Soon, 
with no preparation whatever, burlesque-melodrama is 
started upon us—and badly started, as I am _ sure 
Mr. Henry Pettitt would tell you. The bigamous lady comes 
through the window in the most unlikely way. At the 
very least, before she enters the news should have been 
brought that a prisoner had escaped from the neighbouring 
gaol: then, with one explanatory ejaculation from the lady, we 
should know on her entry who she was, how she came there and 
what she came for. And thereafter the whole action of the Judge 
lacks motive: his reasons for doing what he does are entirely in- 
adequate: we have to make-believe altogether too much. 

Then, too, the Gilbertian lovers who cannot make up their 
minds belong to yet another kind of comedy—or burlesque—and 
their later scenes have been cut so short as to lack proportion 
entirely. This cannot have been from any need to save time, for 
the whole play is too short—its three acts by no means fill an hour 
and a half (not counting the “ waits” between.) 

I find fault considerably, as you see, but it is reluctantly, never- 
theless; for there is a good deal of fun in the play—and real fun 
is not a thing to be thrown aside. Mr. Arthur Law is plainly a 
humorist—rather a humorist than a dramatist, perhaps; he may 
be one of the many playwrights who would gain by the French 
system of collaboration. There are many effective lines, and at least 
two really amusing sketches of character—those of the judge him- 
self and his “ professional” valet. And the Gilbertian scenes were 
very fairly good Gilbert—which was a comfort, as bad Gilbert is a 
thing not to be endured: which indeed the Master himself has 
taken pains to show us in certain scenes in the “ Pirates of Pen- 
zance” and elsewhere. 

The two character-sketches I have told you of are lucky in their 
interpreters. Especially in his early scenes, Mr. Penley was at 
his very best—which was not (as one is glad to notice) his very 
Penleyest: he gave real character to Sir John Pye’s disagreeable 
little ways, and did not merely croak forth his sentences in the 
well-known voice which anciently told us “I wanted that badly.” 

And Mr. Mark Kinghorne played the valet with the richness 
and simplicity of the old school. Gifted with a splendid voice, 
a most excellent comedy-face, and great experience, Mr. King. 
horne, I take it, is one of those old-world actors whose skill is to 
play a good part thoroughly and well, rather than to make much of 
little. It is nowadays the rarer merit, and the more valuable— 
from its sobriety and discretion—to the play in which it is exer- 
cised. 

For the other players, Mr. William Herbert was very pleasant in 
a small part, and Miss Cissie Grahame showed herself a model to 
actress-manageresses by accepting one yet smaller. Miss Emily 
Thorne had, to my thinking, in the heroine, a character as thankless 
as it was important. Miss Elsie Chester’s tiny sketch in the last 
Act was really more telling, though so much easier. Mr. Lestocq 
had an effective “little bit,” into which he got a great deal of 
vigour and humanity. | 

Finally, there was a baby—as dangerous as stage-babies always 
are, but a much better advertisement. For this baby had a voice, 
which it had borrowed from a real live baby a few months old— 
which was induced (not, let me hope, by surreptitious pinching !) 
to cry into a phonograph, and so become immortal, for all the 
world as if it were Mr. Stanley being married. But, alas the day, 
real baby-cries through the best of phonographs are not half so 
telling as the sham baby-cries that an imitative call-boy will do 
you from the wings! A baby’s howling, like all other forms of 
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conversation, needs compression and selection to be lifelike on the 
stage. 

In all which there lies a moral, oftentimes pointed out by your 
artistic Mus 1n Urse. 











HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
——_@——- 

It is unusual indeed for a play which is on the whole somewhat unsatis- 
factory to end with an act so charming and interesting as that which 
finishes “‘ That Girl,” the new comedy by Mrs. Oscar Beringer and Mr. Henry 
Hamilton which was produced at the Haymarket on Wednesday afternoon. 
The earlier part of the play, founded upon a novel, had rather betrayed its 
origin: Act the First was invertebrate though its final scene was 
good, Act the Second was apparently aimless until a novel and excellent 
finish threw a light on what had gone before: but the last act, 
whose office, like that of most last acts, was merely to put matters straight, 
did its work with a freshness and prettiness which quite won the hearts 
of the audience. To give it and the whole play the chance which the ad- 
mirable work in them deserves there is one alteration in the second act 
which seems absolutely necessary—we are sure that Scribe or Sardou would 
unhesitatingly prescribe it; and as it is in their own province of stagecraft 
we are equally sure that they would be right. The whole act, till within five 
minutes of the end, seems to the audience an extremely long and needless 
setting-forth of the fact that a young lady is engaged: and it bores them. 
Now if they knew from the beginuing that she was only the victim of a cruel 
trick, all the events of the act would be seen to have a meaning which— 
as things stand—is only revealed to us after we have been tired by their 
apparent meaninglessness. With this change and some compression— 
especially in the part of the little American girl, who is a terrible 
nuisance —the play is quite good enough to succeed. It was 
on the whole well acted. Mr. Reeves Smith was most admirable, most 
sympathetic; Mr. Somerset—at first a little doubtful about his words— 
played with much bonhomie and human nature towards the end; Mr. 
Gardiner was good and careful; and Miss Norreys thoroughly in earnest, 
only—was it quite a Miss Norreys part? Miss Vera Beringer was some- 
what handicapped by the American accent, especially as there was a 
genuine American—Miss Helen Leigh—showing most excellently how it 
should be done in the same play ! 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
— 


XLI.—Gozz. ‘‘ L’AmorE DELLE TRE MELARANCHIE.” 

** The Love of the Three Oranges ”’ has an exceptional interest in beinga 
commedia dell arte which has come down to us in its original form. It is 
in fact only a very full scenario; there is no written dialogue, but the 
actors are told, in much detail, the story, and the substance of the speeches 
they are to utter in such phraseology as pleases them. 

Much compressed, then, here is this scenario. After a satirical prologue, 
spoken by a child—nearly all the satire has of course lost its point for us, 
and only the fairy tale is left—the first of the three acts begins. 

Silvio, the King of Diamonds, deplores to Pantalone the illness of his son 
Tartaglia, who has been an incurable hypochondriac for ten years: he will 
never be well, say the physicians, until something or somebody makes him 
laugh. Leandro, Knave of Spades, the Prime Minister, is charged with the 
duty of getting up entertainments to amuse the invalid; but both he and 
the wild Princess Clarice, who loves him, wish Tartaglia to die—of some 
complaint less tardy than hypochondria—that Leandro may succeed to the 
throne. 

We are shown the sick-room of the prince, where the buffoon Truffaldino 
tries to make him laugh, and examines the drugs which had been given by 
his enemies to the invalid, and which were made of the “ martellian ” 
verses in which the plays ridiculed by Gozzi were often written. These 
were soporifics of the first quality. 
=. Pruffaldino is really the envoy of the magician Celio, who wishes to pro- 
tect the Prince against the machinations of the wicked fairy Morgana, 
Celio’s rival. Morgana soon arrives, disguised as an old woman, and 
Truffaldino—during a kind of tournament—teases her, to make hig master 
laugh; but all in vain. Suddenly the old woman, in defending herself, 
falls sprawling with her legs in the air; and the Prince bursts into a peal 


of wild laughter. 





He is cured ; and the wicked fairy, rising furiously, can but doom him to 
fall in love with three magic oranges which grow in the enchanted garden 
of the Giantess Creonta, a thousand miles away. 

Act the Second. After a good deal of satire on the school of Goldoni, 
off go Tartaglia—in a fine pair of new iron shoes—and his faithful 
Truffaldino, to the Enchanted Garden, blown thither by a magic bellows. 
Celio appears, and tells his protégé of the terrors that await him: the iron 
door, rusty with age, the famished dog, the well-rope half-rotted by the 
damp, and the baker’s wife, who, having no broom, has to sweep out the 
oven with her own breast. Tartaglia is not frightened, and the magician 
gives him an ointment for the gate, a loaf for the dog, and a broom for the 
baker’s wife, and bids him hang the rope in the sun todry. If he gains the 
oranges he is to be sure not to open them, unless it be near some fountain. 

The next scene showed the gate, well, dog, and oven, and held the 
audience in awe. Tartaglia overcame all obstacles, entered the castle, 
and returned with the oranges: the heavens grew dark and the earth 
quaked. A voice cried “‘ Baker’s wife, baker’s wife, take them by the feet 
and throw them into the oven!’’ But the baker’s wife pointed out that 
the intruders had been the first to relieve her with a harmless necessary 
broom : they should go in peace. So answered gate, dog, and cord ; and the 
Prince and his Squire escaped with comic raptures, leaving the giantess in 
despair. 

In the third act, the fairy Morgana, baffled so far, gives her confidante 
Smeraldina two pins. When Trvuffaldino comes, he will open an orange 
to quench his thirst, a girl will come out of it, and Smeraldina—transform- 
ing her into a dove by thrusting a pin into her head—will take her place ; 
then the prince will marry Smeraldina, and on the wedding night she will 
thrust the second pin into his head, and he will be changed into a brute 
beast. 

Truffaldino comes and opens two successive oranges, and two successive 
girls appear, and straightway die of thirst. Fortunately the Prince is in 
time to rescue the third orange, which is opened near a lake, and its in- 
mate saved. She is Ninetta, daughter of the King of the Antipodes. 
Smeraldina soon succeeds in changing her into a dove and taking her 
place ; and Tartaglia, though not without protest, accepts the substitute as 
his bride. 

In the royal kitchen, when the wedding banquet is preparing, a dove 
appears to Truffaldino, the cook. Three times it sends him to sleep, and 
delays the banquet by spoiling the meat. Pantalone and Truffaldino chase 
the bird all over the kitchen, draw out the pin from its feathers—and 
Ninetta appears. 

The Court comes to the kitchen to enquire about the delay in sending up 
the meat. Tartaglia recognises his Ninetta; and the good King of 
Diamonds, sitting on the stove, condemns Smeraldina to death and 
Leandro and Clarice to exile. And the Prince and Princess—who have been 
waiting in the scullery—are married there and then. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—_—@¢—— 


* Sweet Will,” written by Mr. HenryArthur Jones|ten years ago, was played 
last Friday for the first time at the Shaftesbury Theatre, only altered 
from its original state by some deft and workmanlike cutting and a prettier 
finish. There is no striking novelty about it, but it is a sweet and sym- 
pathetic little play, very human and very pleasant, and it was well and 
intelligently acted by Miss Rose Norreys and Mr. Lewis Waller, and with 
singular freshness and nature by Miss Emma Rivers, one of the best re- 
presentatives of old countrywomen that we have seen. 

o 

The entertainment given nightly at Princes’ Hall by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Mr. Charles Pond—why did our over-familiar printer call him 
Charley last week? —and Miss Laura Johnson seems to please summer 
audiences, and the hall is nightly full. The most interesting ‘ item ”’—we 
believe Shakespeare is an item nowadays—is the selection from “ Mac- 
beth,” in which Mr. Vezin gives his well-known bold and telling perform- 
ance of the warrior Thane, and Miss Johnson is altogether at her best. If 
we are to have a great actress in Miss Johnson—and there are many who 
prophesy it—she will be a tragedian pure and simple. 

** 

Let us draw the attention of all young actors to the singular grace and 

variety of Mr. Hermann Vezin’s gestures as he recites, for example, Poe’s 
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“Raven.” Mr. Vezin has taken the pains tc become an expert fencer and 
dancer ; and indeed he has his reward. 
* * 
* 


It must have been a hard task to find a successor to Miss Fanny Brough 
in “ Dr. Bill,” nor is the actress who follows her a person to be envied. 
Granting these things, however, we may safely say that Mr. Alexander 
could not have made a better choice than Miss Alma Stanley, the hand- 
some lady who, after having been some years on the stage, suddenly said 
to herself, “Lo! I will become a brilliant actress ;” and became one. Miss 
Stanley’s performance in “ AMsop’s Fables” was really remarkable, and 
there is no reason that she should not give us something quite as note- 
worthy in “Dr. Bill” this (Saturday) evening. Now, too, Mr. Wilfrid 
Shine takes the place of Mr. Albert Chevalier at the Avenue; and Mr. J. 
G. Grahame has already begun to act as Mr. Alexander’s locum tenens in 
the part of the popular Doctor himself. 


* * 
* 


It is the day of understudies. Miss Annie Hill was called upon last 
Friday afternoon to take the part of Miss Olga Brandon in “The Violin 
Makers,” and the same evening to act as her substitute in the more trying 
part of Vashti Dethick—for we are sorry to say that Miss Brandon’s severe 
work at Adelphi rehearsals all day and at the Shaftesbury at night had 
resulted in an almost total loss of voice. As Miss Annie Hill had on the 
same day to ‘create’ a small part in Mr. Jones’s “ Sweet Will ’—and very 
prettily she created it—she has good cause to remember the busy twenty- 
fifth of July. 

** 

This Saturday, premiére at the Adelphiof “The English Rose”—which 
was to have been “The Winning Post ”’—with a cast of very remarkable 
strength. 

*# 

Mr. Daly has changed his mind, and instead of running “ As You Like 
It” till the end of his brief season, is going to give us the new American 
farce which we were originally to have had. So ‘“‘The Great Unknown ” 
will become known to us next Tuesday, and we shall have the pleasure— 
which is not a small one—of seeing Miss Rehan, Mr. John Drew, and their 
comrades in fresh characters. 

+* 

A change of intention is announced at the Globe also, where “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” is to run till the end of the season—that is to say till the end 
of next week—and Mr. Pierre Leclercq’s new play, “This Woman and 
That,” will be performed at a matinée only. 


* * 
* 


The poor little Novelty is to try again, under the management of the 
veteran Mr. J. A. Cave, and the name of the New Queen’s. They could not 
call it the Novelty, and play the “Corsican Brothers ” there, you know, 
as they will on Bank Holiday, at “popular prices,” half-crown stalls and, 
we believe, sixpenny pit. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
ae vo eee 


Even the veteran opera-goer—than whom there is no fiercer laudator 
temporis acti—must admit, in at least one respect, that no finer performance of 
“ Carmen ” has been heardin this country than that which on Monday 
evening concluded the present season of Italian Opera at Covent Garden. 
It was perhaps natural that Mr. Harris, Lord of Pantomimes, 
should have been tempted to make the “extra” and final performance in 
some degree sensational. Society has been such a good child, and has sup- 
ported him with such enthusiasm in his latest campaign against Philis- 
tinism that he was bound to reward it in the way which he 
thought would be most appreciated by its somewhat anomalous 
taste. Therefore he hit upon the happy—or otherwise—expedient 
of employing a trinity of conductors as a sure way of attaining that level 
excellence which we have hitherto thought was only possible under the 
influence of one guiding mind. That some pedants and purists may con- 
sider the plan inartistic is perhaps a small matter, for in spite of Mr. 
Harvis’s earnest efforts Art and Society are not yet at one; but if Society 
was pleased, which indeed on Monday evening was sufficiently obvious, Mr. 
Harris must have had his reward. 





But in one respect the purists likewise had their reward, for it would 
have been hard—and, indeed, in one case impossible—to find more adequate 
exponents of the two leading parts than were found in the persons of 
Miss Zélie de Lussan and M. Jean de Reszke. Since her first appearance in 
1888 the lady has been recognised on all hands as the second Carmen of the 
present generation. Apart from her high vocal endowments, Miss de Lussan 
has all the diablerie, the recklessness and fascination of manner which are 
demanded for the part. And, given such a Don José as M. Jean de Reszke, 
it would have been strange indeed if she had not surpassed herself. In 
one or two of the earlier scenes, indeed, she allowed herself to border on 
exaggeration; but the excitement of the occasion may easily be held 
accountable for this. But had the tendency been even more strongly 
marked, all could have been forgiven for the sake of that last act, in 
which she rose to the heights of supreme art. And for the great tenor— 
well, all is said in this, that never before has Mérimée’s hero Jived so com- 
pletely as in his hands. The fiery passions of love, and jealousy, and vin- 
dictiveness have never been so vividly portrayed. From first to last the 
character lived. In the final scenes his acting was terrible in its intensity ; 
and it is small wonder that Miss de Lussan should have been fired to such 
notable efforts as those which helped her to join her companion on the high 
level on which he moved. 

Madame Melba had promised, “ for this occasion only,” to take the part 
of Micaela—bat “ indisposition,” that last infirmity of the prima donna, pre- 
vented her at the last moment from keeping her promise. The part was 
accordingly taken by Miss Regina Pinkert, who had therein a good oppor- 
tunity, of which she availed herself well. M. Lassalle’s assumption of the 
réle of Escamillo—another of the anticipated sensations of the evening— 
was, it must be confessed, disappointing. His voice is quite unsuited to 
the music, and though the famous baritone did all that his consummate art 
could suggest by way of compensation—even to the removal of his beard— 
the result was unsatisfactory. We have already referred to what must be 
regarded as the one serious blot on the performance—the employ- 
ment of three conductors, Signor Mancinelli officiating during the first 
and last acts, Signor Bevignani in the second, and Mr. Randegger in the 
third. The difference between the renderings of each act was, it can be 
believed, remarkable; the crispness and brilliance of the orchestra under 
Signor Mancinelli was by no means imitated by the other conductors. But, 
as we have said, the performance of that last act was so splendid that we 
prefer to let our last word on Mr. Harris’s season be of it. It is a pleasant 
memory to fall back on, for it was one of the most absolutely artistic per- 
formances of the whole season; and we may fairly regard it as a worthy 
conclusion to what, with all its faults, has been a brilliant and successful 
attempt to set a fallen art once more upon her throne. 





BECKMESSER.—A REPLY. 
ee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Of course I deny that the vanishing strain of Beckmesser’s song with 
which the second act of the “ Meistersinger”’ closes is “ the Beckmesser 
motive” or in any sense indicates his bodily presence. In my first letter 
I classed it amongst “the sounds of disturbance” which are represented 
as dying away in the far distance. Assuming, however, that I am wrong, 
Rengaw will surely admit (1) that his inverted namesake has a special 
motive to describe “‘ Beckmesser cruciatus,” which motive makes its first 
appearance in Act III., Scene 3, and is emphatically absent here ; (2) that 
the hurrying and scurrying neighbours and neighbouresses are even more 
present to the music than this so-called Beckmesser motives go that if 
Beckmesser has a right to be present because the “echoes 
of his song taint the music, the neighbours and neighbounesség have 
a still greater right to be present. Of course my point is that all left 
long ago, and only the’ ghost-like memories of the noise they e linger 
about the deserted scene. And if Mr. Rengaw still holds out—I cannot 
believe but that if he had been last Tuesday in the gallery and heard the 
gathering and growing solemnity of the music as the pedal F sharp B and E 
successively impose silence upon the midnight brawlers, and if he had 
heard a regular ripple of laughter come over the audience as Beckmesser 
comes to the fore staggering and starting and cutting antics—he must have 
felt either that there was a jarring discrepancy between the music and 
acting or that one at least of the actors was deaf to the suggestions of the 
music. Which it was, Wagner’s stage instructions (which I prefer to those 
of Mr. Rengaw) leave no doubt. J. D. Roars, 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
soe coe 


The distribution of diplomas to the successful candidates at the mid- 
summer examination for Associateship took place on the 25th ult., the cer- 
tificates being presented by Mr. J. W. Sidebotham, Mus. Bac., M.P. After 
a few introductory remarks from Dr. Turpin, who referred to the fact that 
Mr. Sidebotham was the only Member of Parliament who was also a Uni- 
versity graduate in music, Mr. Sidebotham said that, since his Parlia- 
mentary position had been referred to, it seemed to him that the only 
thing Parliament did for music was to ignore it altogether. They spent 
large sums in purchasing pictures and subsidising museums, but they did 
not even secure the performance of military music for the people. He 
thought that in whatever town a regiment was quartered the band should 
publicly perform there for the benefit of the inhabitants. It was true he 
was a graduate in music, but he was also a member of that despised class 
the musical amateur. He had always thought, however, when reading 
certain paragraphs reflecting on the abilities of that numerous body 
that the sentiments expressed were not those of the professional 
musician, and he was confirmed in that opinion by the kindly 
reception he had received that day. The examination gave abundant proof 
of the esteem in which the College was held: two hundred and twenty-three 
candidates had presented themselves, and three ladies were amongst those 
who had been successful. The University musical degrees undoubtedly 
possessed some advantages over those of the College, but in some respects 
the latter were of greater value than the former. He considered the 
College of Organists examinations stood on a pinnacle by themselves. A 
Fellow of the College was not only an accomplished musician but a master 
of the king of instruments, a most necessary and valuable qualification in 
these days when so much attention was directed to Church music. The 
highest way in which any talent could be employed was in the service of 
the Almighty, and therefore the position of the organist was one of grave 
responsibility, for in his (the speaker’s) opinion as many hearts were 
touched by the music of the Church as by the words of the preacher. 

Mr. Sidebotham then handed the diplomas to the following candidates, 
warmly shaking hands with each :—A. P. Alderson, O. A. Anderson, J. B. 
Aitken, H. W. Allen, W. D. Bradshaw, W. B. Brookes, F. G. Brooker, R. 
G. Cawse, W. H. Cox, 8. Cross, T. Cassom, A. D. Currey, E. H. Davies, J. 
R. Dear, L. Elton, W. Farrow, I. Flint, I. S. Guyer, W. Heaton, J. 
Hinchliffe, H. Hilton, H. N. Horton, J. H. Ingham, L. Jones, W. G. B. 
Johnson, J. E. Jepson, C. T. Lillywhite, A. Knott, C. S. Knight, W. A. 
Macduff, G. Middleton, A. Paterson, W. H. Roberts, G. Rathbone, F. W. 
Stephens, C. Smith, A. P. Stephenson, F.C. Swan, A. J. Silver, P. R. 
Scrivener, A. R. Williams, C. Wood, Miss A. W. Brown, Miss E. R. 
Pethick, and Miss E. J. Priday. 

Dr. Verrinder in a few well-chosen.words proposed a vote of thanks to the 
examiners, which was acknowledged by Dr. Warwick Jordan, who, in the 
course of his remarks, mentioned some curious coincidences which had 
occurred during the last examinations—amongst them three successive 
candidates playing the same organ piece, and the strange way in which 
the good aud bad players would frequently come in batches. As a proof of 
the fairness of the tests Dr. Jordan said that in the majority of cases the 
successful candidate was passed by both sets of examiners, those who failed 
at the’ paper work generally proving incompetent performers. He also 
referred to the high standard of the organ playing, and to the satisfactory 
fact that candidates no longer confined themselves to two composers, Bach 
and Mendelssohn, but brought pieces by Rheinberger and Merkel. 

Dr. Bridge, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Sidebotham on behalf of 
the candidates, said that Mr. Sidebotham was an old friend of his, and he 
had lively recollections of the excellence of Mr. Sidebotham’s organ playing 
as a boy when they were both at Manchester. He had not heard him play 
lately, except a short time since, at the Abbey, when the sermon having 
come to an end sooner than was expected (which sometimes happened in 
the best regulated churches) he asked Mr. Sidebotham to take the organ 
while he looked out a voluntary, and Mr. Sidebotham played so well that 
he proloiged his:search for a considerabie time. They all greatly appre- 
ciated’ Mir, Sidebotliam’s kindness in coming amongst them. They had 
heard his eloquénce—an eloquence that would melt the heart of a Prime 
Minister—and Dr. Bridge felt sure that should the College of Organists 
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ever apply for a charter Mr. Sidebotham would prove a most valuable 
friend. 

Mr. James Higgs, Mus.Bac., said that although he had not the pleasure 
enjoyed by Dr. Bridge of Mr. Sidebotham’s friendship, it gave him great 
satisfaction to second Dr. Bridge’s proposal, in heartily doing which he felt 
sure he was expressing the sentiments of all present. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
a ene 


On the occasion of the unveiling of the monument to Weber, at Eutin 
Major Carl. v. Weber, grandson of the composer, presented to the com- 
mittee the MS. of the cantata “Kampf und Sieg.” It has now been 
deposited in the library of the Grand Ducal Gymnasium. The same occa- 
siou has brought to light a hitherto unknown anecdote of the youth of the 


‘composer, which seems to be derived from memoirs left by Baron Ferd. v. 


Liittgendorff, a painter of repute in his day, who was born in 1785, and so 
was about a year older than Weber. In 1796 these two boys, both about 
ten years old, were at Munich together and became friends, with an enthu- 
siasm common at that age. Suddenly Weber’s father announced that he 
was on the point of leaving Munich for some distant town. The two friends 
were in despair, and they determined to die together sooner than submit 
to this cruel parting. They met by moonlight in the English Garden 
at Munich, near a waterfall in the grounds, took a solemn farewell of the 
world, and, after a last embrace, threw themselves in the basin. But 
fortunately for posterity the water was not very deep, and their pro- 
ceedings had been watched, so that there was no difficulty in rescuing 
them and sending them home to their parents. The friendship continued 
in spite of this damper, and it is believed that Liittgendorff had something 
to do with Weber’s being invited to Prague in 1813, where he met his 
future wife, and began that career which made him the founder of 
“yomantic”’ opera. The composer of “Der Freischiitz” had practised 
what he preached. Liittgendorff, who died in 1858, is said to have painted 
a portrait of Weber, which appears to be lost. 
+* 

It is reported from Bayreuth that the preparations for next year’s per- 
formances are being actively carried on. In the first place it is sought to 
overcome the mechanical and choreographic difficulties which are so 
obviously connected with performances of “‘Tannhiiuser.” The decorations 
are painted by the Brothers Briickner (of Coburg), and will, as also the 
costumes, have a strictly historical character. Great importance will be 
given to the ballet in the “ Venusberg scene,” for which numerous dancers, 
including members of the ballet of the Berlin Hof-oper, have already been 
engaged. Herr Kranich, of the Darmstadt Court-theater, will superintend 
the mechanical arrangements. It is proposed to give altogether nine per- 
formances of “ Parsifal ’’ and two of “ Tannhiuser.” The artists who are 
to play the chief characters are not yet settled, hut among the represen- 
tatives of subordinate parts it seems likely that pupils of Herr Kniese, who 
has recently opened a training-school at Bayreuth in connection with the 
Bayreuth Theatre, will secure a good many parts. 


* * 
* 


Liszt’s ‘‘S. Elizabeth” is to be performed in the old opera house at 
Bayreuth as an opera, under the direction of Herr Julius Kniese, on 
October 22. It cau therefore be no longer denied :that the performance of 
Liszt’s work as an opera is accepted by his representatives as legitimate ; 
and, when once this is granted, it is not easy to see what remains in the 
way of perversion which can be condemned. It is to be feared that some 
of Liszt’s worst characteristics live still in his successors. 

*,% 

An opers called “Il Veggente,” by Signor Bossi, which has lately been 
produced in Italy, has brought its author into much trouble. The chief 
character is admitted to be a variation of the person of Christ, and the 
indignation of the clerical party was such that the composer has found 
himself compelled not only to withdraw his work with a letter of abject 
apology, but to promise to destroy all the copies as well as the original 
score. 

*,* 

Italians are just now indignant at the remarks of “ Parisis” in the 
** Figaro,” who predicts that the French language is going to supplant 
Italian in opera—even at Covent Garden, that “last Bastille of Italian 
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art,” as he terms it. Italian operatic production during the past quarter 
of a century, says “ Parisis,” has been nihil, or nearly so; the interpreters 
of Italian opera are also disappearing, and he instances the names of 
numerous foreign artists whose names fill the world at present, in proof of 
this. (By “foreign,” non-Italian artists are of course meant.) In reply, 
an Italian critic writes in the “Mondo Artistico,” reminding ‘ Parisis”’ 
of “ Mefistofele,” “ Aida,” “ Otello,” “Gioconda,” &c., as a proof that 
Italian operas are still produced: and, as regards artists, he says 
that Verdi’s latest creations have been interpreted by Italians with 
the exception of Maurel, also that Maurel, in common with many other 
artists of note, enjoyed a thoroughly Italian training. ‘ Admitting,” says 
the Italian in conclusion, “‘ that the future and even the present are for 
declamation, not for the cavatina, we believe firmly that the Italian lan- 
guage will always be the accepted and the best one for song. We do not 
maintain that the education of the Italian artist is perfect, but it is capable 
of perfection. Certain antiquated traditions will be lost, and lost with 
advantage; but what will never be lost is the passion and the strong deep- 
felt sentiment animating the Italian school. These qualities—besides 
the voice—are the chief gifts of the Italian artist, the 
gifts which foreigners come to acquire in Italy, but which they do not 
always find, because these gifts form a special requisite of our nature. 
If our artists add to these natural abilities study and culture they will 
always be among the first artists, and the art of singing will continue to be 


Italian art par excellence.” 
* % 


The violinist, Madame Metaura Toricelli, who seems likely to occupy the 
place vacated by Teresina Tua (who, 2s we are sorry to read, is again 
somewhat seriously ill), has been giving concerts at Parma, Bergamo, 
Pavia, Genoa, and has been everywhere received with great enthusiasm. 

* * 
* 

At Venice performances of “ Mignon” began on 26th inst. at the Mali- 

bran Theatre, which has been newly decorated in Egyptian style. 
* * 
* 

Performances of “Lohengrin” and “ Gioconda’”’ are announced at 

Udine, beginning on August 6th. 
++ 

The tenor Stagno gave a reception at his newly-completed villa at 
Posilippo the other evening, at which many musical celebrities were 
present. The villa is said to be a perfect museum of works of art, ancient 
and modern. The host and Madame Bellincioni sang the love duet from 
‘* Otello,” and Professor Siragusa played on the organ the now famous 


church scene from “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


* * 
* 


Dr. Langhans, of Berlin, has given an interesting lecture addressed to an 
Italian musical society on “The Musical Relations between Germany and 
Italy,” showing the reciprocal influence exercised by the two countries. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
A 
Two or three very successful “At Homes” and private concerts last 
week have brought this particularly musical season to a pleasant close. 
Never has music been so much the fashion in the greater as well as in the 
smaller, and perhaps more artistic, houses of London as it has been this 
season. Art of all kind is certainly the mode in England just now, and it 
is to be hoped that the best art will prevail in the long run. As far as 
music goes, at least, we are beginning to turn over a new leaf, and we can 
hardly be twitted any longer with being the most unmusical nation of 
Europe. There is, however, plenty of room for improvement still as tothe 
quality, if not the quantity of our music. 
* * 
* 


Lord Brassey’s magnificent concert room in his house in Park-lane once 


“more resounded with sweet sounds last week to please the ears of a large 


and very distinguished circle of friends, who were all warm in their con- 
gratulations to their popular host on his coming marriage. There was 
a quite special brilliancy and geniality about the whole affair, and the 
music was very attractive. Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan, the very successful 
Carmen of this year, was the star of the evening. She sang with immense 
success “ O luce di quest’ anima ” and the showy “ Sing, Sweet Bird,” by W. 
Ganz, besides the charming “ Madrigal” duet from“ Roméo et Juliette ” with 
Mr. Ben Davies. The favourite tenor also sang several popular solos, 
including Sullivan’s “Come, Margarita, come” from “The Martyr of 








Antioch.” Miss Georgina Ganz was the other vocalist at this concert, and 
sang Rubinstein’s setting of “‘ Du bist wie eine Blume,” and also Grieg’s 
“ Der Winter mag scheiden,” as well as a duet by Lucantoni, in which she 
was joined by Mr. Ben Davies. The instrumental part of the 
programme was provided by the Misses Eissler, whose playing on the violin 
and harp is always delightful. These ladies gave Handel’s “ Largo” together, 
and also a “ Romance ” by Thomas. As solos Miss Marianne played her 
always welcome “ Zigeunerweisen,”’ which Sarasate has not only written 
but played for us so often in his own wonderful manner ; and Miss Clara 
played a pretty “ Ballade’ by Hasselmansonthe harp. Both young ladies 
were much applauded. The programme was arranged by Mr. Ganz, who 
accompanied with his usual ability. en 


Mrs. MacEwan’s first musical evening in her charming house in Berkeley- 
square was so very much appreciated that she gave a second one two 
nights after, at which M. Johannes Wolff and the band of the Red Hun- 
garians were the musical attractions. The audience was again a particularly 
smart one, including Lord Greville and his daughter, the Hon. Veronique 
Greville, Lady Hothfield, Count and Countess Liitzen, Hon. Charles Han- 
bury, Mrs. and Miss V. Berens, and many others, besides some of the 
Radical Irish members, who, as it was a Wednesday night, put in an 
appearance. The decorations were lovely, as usual in this hospitable house. 


* * 
* 


The Princes’ Concert Society gave their seventh and last reception for 
this season on the 24th ult., when, as on preceding occasions of similar 
character, a large and fashionable audience attentively followed an artis- 
cally-rendered and admirably-selected programme. At the close of a 
season there is little room for criticism, and in the present instance there 
is little need of it, but special mention is due to Mrs. Helen Trust for her 
highly-finished singing of Grieg’s “ Solvejgs’ lied,” and “My Days,” by 
Jackson, of Exeter fame, whose composition proved a good specimen of 
the English song popular at the beginning of this century. Mrs. Dyke 
advantageously displayed a well-trained and musical voice in “ L’Ombrosa 
notte vien,” by Hummel, andin songs by Schubert. There is no need to tell 
how Mr. William Nicholl sang Schubert’s “‘ Serenade,” or how Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike and Mr. Arthur Oswald sang as they have been singing to the 
pleasure of many all the season. M. Tivadar Nachez was also there, of whom 
it is surely sufficient to say that two strings succumbed to the intensity of 
his expression. Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott and Mr. Raphael Roche were the 
accompanists. 

** 

Miss Osborne gave a very delightful second musical party in her 
really charmingly artistic studio on Saturday last. Miss Pringle was 
the vocalist, and it is therefore needless to say that the singing 
was thoroughly good. Every one was delighted with her rendering of 
Weber’s beautiful Cavatina ‘ Softly sighs” from the “ Freischiitz,” and 
with a very poetical and refined setting of T. Moore's “ As o’er her Loom,” by 
W. E. Duncan. Mr. Godfrey Pringle’s ‘“ Morta” and Liszt’s touching 
“Sympathy ” were given with fine effect, and Wagner’s beautiful 
“ Traume ” brought a most interesting programme to a conclusion. The 
exceptionally beautiful floral decorations added much to the enjoyment of 
the guests, amongst whom were many well-known artistic people. And so 
dies the season of 1890. Requiescat in pace. 





THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE R.A.M. CLUB. 
_———~e— 

The R.A.M. Club, we feel it advisable to explain, is an association for 
promoting friendly intercourse amongst the past students of the Royal 
Academy of Music. It was started just a year ago, under the presidency 
of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, with an inaugural dinner, and two social meetings 
have been held during the year. The increase in the number of members 
has been continuous and gratifying, so that at the second dinner, which 
took place last Saturday evening at the Holborn Restaurant, there was 
plentiful matter for mutual congratulation on the part of all concerned. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been honoured Mr. W. H. Cummings 
proposed “The R.A.M. Club” in a lively and eloquent speech. Mr. 
McNaught proposed “ The President and Vice-Presidents,” to which toast 
Dr. Mackenzie and Mr. Threlfall responded, the former hutsorously 
describing himself as a corpse attending his own wake (alluding 
to his expiration of office). Mr. F. Corder responded for “The 
Committee,” and Mr. J. Percy Baker for “The Hon. Treasurer 
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and Hon. Secretary,” the former functionary, Mr. Eaton Faning 
being unavoidably absent. “The Royal Academy” was then proposed 
by Mr. C. E. Stephens, and Dr. Mackenzie, in responding, took 
the opportunity to contradict the ill-natured reports lately circulated con- 
cerning a recent change in the administrative department of the institu- 
tion. He explained the reasons for the appointment of Mr. Corder as 
Curator, and to his complimentary remarks concerning that gentleman, 
their object replied with a few words of very earnest thanks. Mr. 
Macpherson next gave “The Chairman,” forcing another speech from Dr. 
Mackenzie, who was fully equal to his arduous duties; and Mr. Eyers pro- 
posed “The Visitors,” coupling with his toast the names of Signor Garcia, 
Mr. Stanley Lucas, Dr. Turpin, and Mr. E. F. Jacques. Dr. Turpin 
responded in very fitting terms for himself and the others. Finally Mr. 
Threlfall proposed the health of the originator of the club, Mr. Myles 
Birket Foster, a toast which was received with the utmost enthusiasm. Its 
object made an all too brief reply, deftly transferring the complimentary 
comparison of himself to Columbus to the shoulders of Dr. Mackenzie as 
the author of  Colomba.” The company shortly afterwards separated, after 
a most enjoyable evening. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
—_——_@-———— 

The terminal examinations of the Royal College of Music finished on 
July 25th. The Council Exhibition of £20 for students of six terms’ 
standing was awarded to Gertrude Brown (piano), Lilian Wright (violin), 
Cyril Miller (organ). The Council Exhibition of £15 for students of three 
terms’ standing was awarded to Harold Phillips (organ), and Kathleen 
Thomas (violin). The Brinsmead piano (presented by Messrs. Brinsmead) 
was awarded to Ethel Sharpe. The London Musical Society’s prize of three 
guineas for singing was awarded to Charles Magrath. The Christmas 
term begins on September 25, entrance examination on September 23. 











LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
——_~>—_——_ 

Miss Margaret Macintyre, a former pupil of this institution, presented 
the medals and diplomas to the successful students on Thursday evening 
of last week. By way of paying a graceful compliment to her cld Academy 
she wore the medals which she had won in her student days. Signor 
Raimo, one of the directors, in the course of an address to the 
students, made eloquent allusion to the loss which the Academy 
had sustained by the death of the late Principal, Dr. Wylde. 
In the concert which preceded the presentations the students who 
most distinguished themselves were Miss Ellen Salmon, Miss Leila 
Dufour, Miss Teresa Blamy, and Miss Sinclair. Miss Salmon—a pupil 
of Mr. Pollitzer—should soon take a prominent position in the 
ever increasing army of lady violinists, one of Sarasate’s Spanish 


Dances being played with a fire and accuracy truly remarkable. Miss 


Dufour sang the beautiful air, “Plus grand dans son obscurité,” from 
Gounod’s “ Keine de Saba,” with the utmost charm of voice and style, and 
Miss Teresa Blamy showed considerable dramatic power in Signor Raimo’s 
very effective scena, “La Fille de Jephte.” Miss Sinclair played very 
neatly and with much refinement Signor Albanesi’s highly effective 
“Serenade ” for pianoforte, Signor Romili was at the piano, and a small 
but very efficient orchestra was ably conducted by Signor Raimo. 





CONCERTS. 


———.g—___ 

To Madame Isidora Martinez belongs the honour of having closed the 
musical season of 1890. At least, the concert given by her on Wednesday 
afternoon in St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall may surely be regarded as 
final; and there was a certain valedictory air about the proceedings which 
seemed to announce that the end of all things was at hand. Be it said that 
the concert was in many points of sufficient interest to justify its lateness; and 
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herein the belated critic found food for comfort. It would have been a grievous 
thing had he been kept from his longed-for holidays by a concert of little 
artistic value. Madame Martinez was, it is true, suffering from a severe 
cold; but that did not prevent her hearers from perceiving that she 
possesses & soprano voice of considerable compass, flexibility, and power, 
and that she has learnt Low to use it in a very effective fashion. Moreover, 
she phrases like an artist; and accordingly made a legitimate and genuine 
success in her rendering of an air from Hérold’s “ Pré aux clercs”’ (the violin 
obbligato being capitally played by Miss Angela Vanbrugh), and in songs by 
Loder and Schlesinger. More is likely to be heard of Madame Martinez next 
season. It remains only to be said that a number of artists—chiefly, by the 
way, American—assisted the concert giver. Amongst them may be 
named Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Orlando Harley, who both sang 
admirably ; Mrs. Alice Shaw, who whistled as charmingly as ever ; Mr. Avon 
Saxon, and the other three gentlemen who complete with him the ex- 
cellent “Meister” quartet; while the concert was conducted with 
customary ability by Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 


* * 
* 


The last Students’ Concert of the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
took place at St. James’s Hall on the afternoon of Friday, the 25th ult 
The first piece was an orchestral prelude, founded on the old ballad of 
“Thomas the Rhymer,” by Mr. Learmont Drysdale, one of the most 
promising pupils in the department of composition trained at the Royal 
Academy. The new work is perhaps a little formless, and a little too 
uniform in rhythm and character, but it is rich in phrases of Scotch melodic 
character, and very nicely scored ; altogether an interesting work. This 
was the only orchestral piece, but there were three concertos (or parts of such), 
the chief one being Liszt’s noisy and unattractive work in E flat, which was very 
well played by Mr. W. L. Lamb. Mr. Cuthbert Cronk’s style is too feeble 
to exhibit the merits (such as they are) of Rubinstein’s Concerto in G, and 
Mr. W. J. Kipps was only refined and pleasing in that of Beethoven in G. 
Miss Ethel Barns, a very young pupil whom we heard last year as a 
pianist, appeared on this occasion as a violinist, and displayed remarkable 
promise in two movements from Spohr’s 7th Concerto. The choir of female 
pupils sang Schubert’s “‘ God in Nature,’’ but not very effectively, the tone 
seeming poor for so large a number of singers. Of the solo vocalists, the 
most successful were Miss Clara Surgey, who sang the great air of Agathe 
from the ‘ Freischiitz ’ (the accompaniments being remarkably well given 
by the band) with a clear and sweet, though not powerful voice, and much 
tender expression ; and Mr. Chas. Phillips, who sang a vocal scena ‘ Lord 
of Darkness,’ the words of which we do not profess to understand ; nor was 
much light thrown on them by the music of Mr. Wm. Wallace, a student 
of the institution, who would perhaps have done well to choose 
something more intelligible. His composition evidently aims at being 
very impressive, and it would hardly be fair to blame him if the attempt 
is not very successful. Miss Kate S. Hughes has not sufficient breadth of 
style for Schubert’s “ Die Allmacht,” which she sang in English. The 
hall was crowded, and the efforts of the pupils were received with all due 
favour. The concert was highly creditable both to the teachers and the 


performers. - 

At the final concert of the past term, which took place on Thursday, the 
24th ult., the pupils of the Royal College of Music gave a very satis- 
factory account of themselves. Their performance of Brahms’ Symphony 
in F was vigorous and confident, if a little wanting in refinement and 
rhythm. Miss Ethel Sharpe, one of the most accomplished as well as one 
of the oldest students, gave a tasteful and sympathetic rendering of Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte Concerto in A minor. Her earnest, unaffected style merits 
warm commendation, and offers a good example to many pianists whose 
fame far exceeds her own. A pleasingly written adagio for violoncello and 
orchestra (Op. 38), by Bargiel, was gracefully played by Miss Alice Elieson 
a very young performer, whose musical sensibility is marked and full of 
promise. Music other than instrumental was confined to two pieces widely 
differing in character. The first was the duet, “ La Luna immobile,” from 
Boito’s unique opera “ Mefistofele,” and the second a trio and chorus from 
the last act of “ William Tell.’ Miss Jeannie Rankin and Miss Una S. 
Bruckshaw in the former, and the Misses Ruth Elvidge, Guglielma Hack. 
and Margaret Purvis in the latter, gave evidence of the possession of fair 
vocal means and intelligence. Beethoven’s overture, known as “ Leonora 
No. 2,” was the last piece in the programme. Amateurs are aware that, 
contrary to an opinion which once prevailed, this is now held to be the first 
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of the three entitled “ Leonora,” its immediate successor being the famous 
“No. 3.” Both these overtures have, in subject matter and design, much 
in common, but the breadth and power of the later work have no parallel 
in the earlier. So overshadowed, the rare heariugs granted to the “ Leonora 
No. 2” are easily accounted for, although we should hesitate to say that 
the neglect is altogether deserved. The concert was under the able leader- 
ship of Prof. Stanford, who has during the season shared with Prof. H. 
Holmes the duties of conductor of the orchestral concerts. 





REVIEWS. 
See eee 
[From E. AscHERBERG and Co. ] 

“ Six Songs by Robert Burns, the German adaptation by L. C. Silber- 
gleit, set to music by Emil Kreuz.” The quaint plaintiveness of Scotch 
melody is happily displayed in these songs, while the staler peculiarities (of 
which one is somewhat weary) are cleverly avoided. Here and there, 
indeed, the music suggests Scandinavia rather than Scotland, reminding 
us of affinities between the two which have not yet received sufficient 
attention. All the songs are well written, lie within range of ordinary 
voices, and if they meet with their deserts should find much favour with 
singers. The volume is dedicated to Miss Liza Lehmann. 

MORE HOLIDAY MUSIC. 
[From Epwin AsHpown. | 

Young people who care for piano duets may be glad to know of a set 
composed by Francois Behr, called “ Quatre Morceaux de Salon,” compris- 
ing: No. 1 “Gavotte de grand mére,” No. 2 “ March Nuptiale,’’ No. 3 
“ Violettes de Nice,” and No. 4 “ Berceuse des Ondines.” 

[From WEEKEs AND Co. ] 

“ Festal March” in F, by Langdon Colborne. “ Triumphal March,” 
dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess and His Grace the Duke of 
Fife. Composed by Farren Lambert. “The Guards’ Parade,’ March, 


by G. Augustus Holmes. 
[From Boosgy anp Co.] 


«The Soudan March,” by Agnes Gill. 
The above marches are solos, and all bright and very effective. 
[From Epwin Asxpown. ] 

“Valse Brillante,” by Fritz Spindler. “Andante and Scherzo,” by 

Albert Fox. Also “ Jagdlied ”—Skizze—by Gustav Merkel. 
[From Jos. WIL.IAMs. ] 
Entr’acte from “ Zuleika,”’ by Henry J. Wood. 
[From Stanuey Lucas anp Co.] 

* Canzonetta” (Feuillet d’Album) and “2me Menuet ’”’ (Scherzo), par 
Hermann Papendieck. Both these pieces are well written, and above the 
conventional style. The Minuet is, however, rather difficult. 





MR. KEISTER SEES SNAKES. 
—>_—_ 

The “ Musical Courier” of New York tells the following exciting story. 
In reprinting it we shall neither quote a famous line concerning music, 
and savage beasts; nor shall we refer to Orpheus; nor, least of all, shall 
we enquire if the story is true. Si non é vero— 

Paul Keister, a Caalifornian musician, reports an exciting and novel expe- 





rience with a pair of rattlesnakes in the Sonoma Mountains. Keister’s ser- 
vices as violinist are in demand in the country districts where old-fashioned 
parties are given. On Saturday evening he played at a farm house back 
of Yulupa Mountain. He slept at the farm house, and started in the morn- 
ing for his home five miles away. 

The trail leads through a deep canyon. At one point the path winds 
around a sharp and narrow spur of the mountain. Keister had reached 
this point when his attention was attracted by the warning clatter of a 
rattlesnake. When he saw a formidable rattler in his path he took to 
his heels. A few feet further along still another rattle rose up before 
him. 

There wasn’t sufficient room to pass the snakes without running the risk 
of being bitten, and the frightened musician backed up against the ledge 
and eyed the advancing reptiles. Escape was impossible. It suddenly 
occurred to him that in India magicians charm serpents with music, and 
pulling out his violin he began desperately to play. 

The music had the desired effect. The snakes gradually uncoiled, and 
stretching themselves out in the path glided slowly toward the player. 
This movement of the snakes was anything but pleasant to Paul Keister, 
who kept sawing away at his fiddle, trying to devise, meanwhile, a scheme 
for escaping. 

Closer and closer came the snakes, and faster and faster flew the bow 
over the strings as Keister’s nerves quivered and shook. At last the snakes 
reached a point within two feet of the terrified fiddler, and, winding them- 
selves up, they lifted their heads closely together and fixed their shining 
eyes on the musician. 

Keister’s nerves were now utterly uncontrollable. With a yell he 
grabbed his fiddle by the neck and brought it down with crushing force on 
the heads of the snakes. The blow stunned the reptiles, and Keister kept 
hammering away until they were dead. He broke his beloved violin into 
splinters, but he saved his life. The snakes measured six and seven feet 
respectively. One carried ten rattles and the other seven. 
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WRITE TO 


ELLIOTT AND FRY, 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATIC ACTION WHICH ENSURES THE UTMOST PROMPTITUDE OF SPEECH AND A 
PERFECTION OF TOUCH AND REPETITION HITHERTO IMPOSSIBLE. 





250, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ........s00 £0 20 
13 do. do. 
26 o. do. 

2 = do. do. 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, FutuHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessonz in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLInGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRESCaNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, CorK Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALLO, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, BensizeE Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, Ducnzess Roap, EpGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—18, Baker STREET, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St, Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hauszy STREET, CADOGAN SQuaRE, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovse, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Rucsy. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LoveHBorovuGH Roap, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp Street. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutgy Roap, Str. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Opéras, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwap, 
24, East 177TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambrid 
For Concerts aaa At Somes, — 


Address—Trinity CoLteGe, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLIL 
1a, WimPoe Street, W. 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heazy, 
10a, Warwick Srrezt, W, 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEatey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MARLBoROUGH STREET. 








BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Piacr, Dorset Square, N.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise. 
22a, Dorset StReeT, PorTMAN Square, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, ‘ Learni 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s, 6d. — 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 
(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address 
25, GROVE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
ILBURN. 








HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 
— 


) Pad of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 
1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18 F.H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15, Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20, Madame Lillian Nordica. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17, Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna, 
Aug. 31, Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28, The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms. 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford, 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Novy. 23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan, 11, Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns, 
Jan. 25, Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert 
Feb, 22, Browning’s “Strafford.” 
Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 
April 19. Mrs. Langtry. 
April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
May 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 
May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 
May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14, Madame Sophie Menter. 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 
June 28, Herr Willy Hess, 
July 5. Miss Janotha. 
July 12, M. Sapellnikoff. 
July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
July 26. Mr. Willard. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments fro1 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 

















Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ..... Ghanibsasetes £0 20 
13. do. ee” aeseneigesinnane . wt 
26 0. Se tte - iad 115 0 
2 do. BOs =" “aeecpevsiappeasens 330 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHesitron Roap, Furuam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DorRsET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckiinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 


CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLB, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCZNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, BensizE Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, Ducness Roap, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes, 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Street, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St, Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hausty STREET, CADOGAN SQuarRE, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovsz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RucBy. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHEcRoUGH Roan, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Marer, 180, New Bonp Srreet. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutry Roap, St. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 











Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwap, 
24, East 177TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambrid 
Fr. Concerts =f At dune, — 


Address—Trinity Cobre, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
14, WIMPoLE Street, W. 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEA.Ley, 
10a, WaRwIcK SrRzzt, W, 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OppripaNsS Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MarLBorovGH Street. 








BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Piacr, Dorset Square, N.W. 
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GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise. 
224, Dorset Srreer, PorrMaN Square, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning th 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. — 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 
(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address 
25, GROVE GARDENS, HANover Gate, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
K1LBURN. 








HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Espury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 
TG, 








LL of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 
1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18 F.H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8, Prof. Herkomer’s ‘‘ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 
June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20, Madame Lillian Nordica. 
July 27, M. Jean de Reszke, 
Aug. 8. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna, 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, 
Oct. 12, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms, 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Nov. 23, Mr. and Mrs, Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 17. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28, Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4, Mr. Plunket Greene, 
Jan, 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns, 
Jan. 25, Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1, Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. J. L, Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert 
Feb. 22. Browning’s “ Strafford.” 
Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mar, 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22, The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 
April19. Mrs. Langtry. 
April 26, Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
May 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 
May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 
May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14. Madame Sophie Menter. 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 
June 28, Herr Willy Hess, 
July 5. Miss Janotha. 
July 12. M. Sapellnikoff. 
July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
July 26. Mr. Willard. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMAWN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNEBS STREET, W. | 
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